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PREFACE. 

This Grammar is substantially a reprint of the grammati- 
cal portion of the ^* Introduction to Bengali ", published in 
1874, under the editorship of the late Dr. Wenger. Some 
alterations have been made, specially in the simplification of 
the declension of nouns. A few reading exercises have also 
been added. In the revision I have been aided by Babu 
Mathura Nath Nath. 
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BTXKARAN. 



The Bengali, like all other Grammars, may be divided into 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody ; but, for the 
sake of equal distribution and easy reference, we shall com- 
prehend the whole in ten chapters. 



CHAPTER L 

Of Orthography. 

This treats of the number, power, division, combination, 
and permutation of letters. 



=N#. 



1^^ 



Section 1. Of the Letters, fAqAr)^ 

The Beng&li Alphabet is derived from the Devandgari 
^(Sanscrit), in some cases by changing the circular into an 
angular form, in others by altering the form entirely. It 
consists of forty-mne letters; sixteen of which are called 
Vowels, and thirty-three Consonants* 
1 
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Vowels, fSwar). 



^ ri 



7f ha 
•5 cha 

^ ta 
^ pa 

»f sha 



"^1 d 



ri 



i 



^8 



O 





ang 



Consonants, (Byanjan). 



^ hha 
'^ pha 



^ da 

^ Za 
51 sa 



^ gha 
^jha 



^ 

^ 

^ 



e 
o 



Iri 

ai 

au 

ah I 



tfj na 
SI ma 



The following letters need to be carefully distinguished 



•^ i and ^ h 
«^ ri and ^ jh 
^ AA and ^ ^A 

^ f and M dh 7( m and :ir s 

^ y and ^ sh 



^ u, ^ u and ^ rf 

^ k,"^ ph, ^ ft and ^ /• 

^ g'A and ^ rfA 



PRONUNCIATION. 



Section 2. Of the Pronunciation of the Letters (Uchchdran), 

^ a, the first vowel, is inherent in every consonant which is 
not accompanied by another vowel. Its original sound 
probably was that of a in tolerable ; but in Bengali it is 
commonly pronounced like o in hot y as ^8R^, anal (pro- 
nounced onol)y fire. It is, however, often pronounced 
somewhat like u in hut, especially before certain compound 
consonants, e. gf., ^, ja, ^, fcya, ^, tya^ ^, 6ya, ^, fc%a, 
50", lyay 'fj, ^a, ^, dma ; &c. as Iff^, drahya^ a thing ; «r^R, 
agar, a letter. At the end of a word, when the last con- 
sonant is a single one, ^ is not generally pronounced in 
prose ; thus ^5f^r«T, in poetry (as in Sanscrit) anala, in prose 
anal. It is always pronounced in verbs, (excepting the 
terminations ^ and ^,) in past participles, and in words 
ending with a compound consonant ; as, ^f^, karila, 
he did ; ^, hrita^ done ; ^5(^, andha, blind. 

Though ^ is generally pronounced like o, yet for the sake of 
uniformity with the custom in other Indian languages 
it is written a. 

^ df is the above letter lengthened, and has the sound of a 
in father ; as, ^W^f, dkdsh, sky. 

^ iy is pronounced like i in pin or like e in he ; as, ^f^r, im, 
this man. 

^ /, is the preceding vowel lengthened, and has the sound of 
i in police ; as, '?^^, isAa^, a little. 

^ -w, is pronounced like oo in /oo^ ; as ^i, i^^A^a, arise. 

^ «, like 00 in root ; as, ^f^, unish^ nineteen. 

^ ri, is like ri in ricA ; as, ^f^, rishi^ a sage. 

^ ri, is tl^e preceding lengthened. 

j5) Iri, is likQ Ji in little ; as, «5)^1?, li-Mr, the letter 7*. 
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5 Irif is the preceding lengthened, U. The last three vowels, 
retained from the Sanscrit, are practically never ased 
in Bengdlf. 

(i) e, is pronounced like the first e in there ; as, i£i^, efe, one. 

«^ aiy is like oy in oyster ; as, dp^, aihya^ unity. 

^ 0, is like o in no^e ; as, "^i, oshfha, the lip. 

§ att, is like oii; in how ; as, §^^, aushadh, medicine. 

*?. ang^ called anuswfir, is like ng at the end of a word ; as 
'^Wf-, mtardng, consequently. 

% ahy called bisarga, indicates that the vowel should, in 
pronunciation, be abruptly shortened; as, ^^, antah, 
within. When it is followed by a consonant the eflEect 
is that the consonant is doubled, thus ^^, dukhha. 

^ fe, like Ic in king ; as, ^t^, haky a crow. 

tf M, like Teh in Uock-head, or brick-house ; there must, how- 
ever, be no hiatus between the k and h, as in the English 
words, but both must be pronounced with one breath ; 
as, *rt^> shdkhdy a branch. 

^ g, like g in give ; aSj 5f3f^, gwman^ going. 

^ ghy like gh in log-house ; as, ^tT> g^A^fe, grass. 

vgngf, like n in trinket; as, ^i^, anA;a, a mark. $ and ^ hardly 
ever stand alone ; they are used as compounded with 
the consonants of their respective classes. Thus « is 
used in combination with ^, ^ &c., ^£^ with ^, ^ &c. 
Similarly «! is used as a first member with ^, i Ac, •{ 
with the ^ class and i( with the ^ class. 

15 cA, like ch in church ; as, f^^, chintd, thought. 

^ cfcA, like ch'h in fetch-hencey much-haste; as, "^tTl? chhdydy a 
shadow. 

^ y, likey in just ; as, ^, jfay (pronounce ^oy ), victory. 

^ jfA, like jfe-A in college-hall ; as, C^t^, bojhdy a load. 

*ip w, like n in Ainjie ; as, ^^Jy sanchay, collection. 



PRONUNCIATION. O 

1? ty ly^e t in tahe ; as, ^T^, t^hd, a rupee. To distinguish 
this and the next four letters from the five following 
ones, a dot is placed below the Boman letter : it is placed 
under these in preference to the others, because these 
are used much less frequently. 

i thy like t-h in fat-hen; as, it^, thdkwTy a god or chief. 

^ 4, like d in do ; as, ^5t^, ^ai, a branch or bough. 

15 4K like dr-h in bad-handy old-house ; as, Ft^, 4hal^ a shield. 
This letter and the preceding one, with a dot under 
them, are pronounced like the French r ; as, ^, haray 
great ; ^, murhay a fool. 

c| 9, like n in can ; as, ^«&^, kanfaky a thorn. 

^ ^, as, ^t^, tardy a st^r. In pronouncing this and the next 
four letters, to which no English sound corresponds, 
the tongue should not touch the gum, but the edge of 
the upper teeth. When \5 is without the inherent vowel, 
it takes the form <is. 

^ thy (the preceding letter aspirated) as, <^, ihdkay stay. 

If dy as, W> dantay tooth. 

^ dhy (the preceding aspirated) as, ^KT, dhdriyay unhusked rice. 

^ n, like n in panther ; as, ^rft, nadiy a river. 

^ |) like p in jnii ; as, ^TT^f, pdtray a vessel. 

^ pA, like jJ-A in up-hilly hap-hazard j as, ^s^Tj pAa^, fruit. It 
is often carelessly pronounced like/. 

^ 6, like h in feoofe ; as, ^9f^, 5aiafc, a boy. 

^ bhy like 6-A in cab-horse ; as, ^t^> bhdluk, a bear. 

i( m, like m in mmd ; as, ^^T^Sl, maw, a mother. When com- 
bined with % If, or ^, it is not distinctly pronounced, but 
only gives a peculiar nasal sound to these consonants, 
which cannot be expressed in print. Examples : ^Kl, 
dtmdy spirit ; ^, padmay a lotus ; ^^, bhasmay ashes. 

^ y, j. This is properly the consonant y, but is pronounced 
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j in Bengali, except when it is the last letter of a com- 
pound or has a dot under it 2 then it is y ; as, ^t^^> 
jdjaky a priest 5 Tf>5j, dantya^ dental ; ^f?^, kcuriydy doing. 

? r, like r in rod ; as, ICtWi^ raj Ay a king. 

cf i, like I in Zawe ; as, ^^, ii5A, gain. 

^ Wy b. This is properly v or w, but is always pronounced 
like b in but by the natives of Bengal, except when com- 
pounded with another letter, and then it is sometimes 
pronounced w ; as, ^t^tT> batasy wind ; ^t^, dwar, a 
door. 

»f shy like sh in shine ; as, *rt% sAap, a curse. 

^ shy like si in vmon ; as, c*r^, sAe^A, end. 

T «, like s in «i7i ; as, Tt^, sar, essence. This is the proper 
pronunciation of the letter, but in practice it is pro- 
nounced much the same as the other two sibilants ; in 
fact the difference in the pronunciation of these three 
sibilants is barely perceptible. In Eastern Bengal they 
are often pronounced like h. In the combinations sty sthy 
suy sri and sr, s should be pronounced as in Englifih. 
' ^ A, like h in heart ; as, ^^, hastay a hand. 

^ q, is properly a compound of ^ and ^, and in Sanscrit, 
Marithi, &c. it is pronounced as such, Jcsha. It used to 
be regarded as the last letter of the alphabet, but 
modern grammarians regard it as a combination rather 
than a letter. It is pronounced like ka with a deep 
* guttural sound ; as, Wt^y qdntay appeased. 



I>IVISION OF LETTERS. 7 

Section 3. Of the Division of the Letters. 

The letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. The 
vowels are subdivided into— 

Hraswa, Short, as ^ ^ ^ <lji ^ 

Dirgha, Long, „ ^1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Samfin, Similar, „^^ ^^ ^^ tp^ ^ ^ 
Asamdn, Dia- 

similar, j,^"^ ^1^ ^^ cJ)^ fe^ 

4 *^ ^ ^ are diphthongs, ^? ^§ are anomalous. 

The consonants are divided into two kinds, called Bar^ya, 
classified, and Abargf ja, unclassifi^ or miscellaneous. The 
first includes the five rows of consonants, with five letters 
in each row. Each row is denominated from the first letter 
in it ; as, ^-^^ (ka-bargaj means ^, tt, ^, ?, «. So "5-^^ &o. 
The semivowels and sibilants are reckoned unclassified or 
miscellaneous. 

The letters, when divided according to their distinct 
nature and the organs by which they are pronounced, are 
thus arranged : 

Kanmya, Gutturals, 
Tdlabj;a, Palatals, 
Muralianya, Linguals or 
^^ Cerebrals, 

Dantya, Dentals, 
Osnthya, Labials, 

The first and third of the above columns contain the 
letters called alpa-pran, v/nas]pirated, and the second and 
fourth are mahd-pran, aspirated. The fifth column are 



^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


« 




^ 


^ 


^ 


«f 


^. 


^ 


^ 


«t 


^ 


i 


^ 


T? 


«l 


^ 


^ 


15 


^ 


? 


*f 


ST 


T 


1 


•f 


^ 


^ 


^ 


31 


^ 
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>, *» .^ 



nasalsy annn&sik ; the sixth, semi'Omjoels ; and the seventh, 
sibilants. itl<f{^ 

Each sibilant is compounded usually with letters of its 
own class only ; thus 5 with "5, ^ &c. ; ^ with ^, i &c. ; ^ 
with the ^ class. 

The first and second columns contain ha/rd letters, among 
which also the sibilants are classed ; the remaining letters 
are called soft. 



Exercise in Reading. 

The reader will bear in mind, that the inherent vowel, though 
represented by a, must be pronounced, usually, like o in hot 



%rf&, dty eight. 

<il^, ehy one. 

^«|, rin, debt. 

^^y learriy less. 

^, TcTiavy stubble. 

^, Tchaty a written obligation. 

^, gharj a house. 

^^, chhaly a trick. 

^R, jan, a person. 

^^, y^fZ, water. 

^y jJ^Ty a storm. 

^, faX;, acid. 

i^, f Aai, a rogue, thug. 

^, tof, a river*s bank. 

TfTf, ciaZ, a sect. 



Tf*r, da«A, ten. 

^, dAafi, wealth. 

^, jMjd, a foot. 

^^, j9a^A, a path, way, road. 

^^, jjAai, a fruit, result, pro- 

^, hany a forest. [duct. 

?[^, baly strength. 

'«^, &Aay, fear. 

"s^^f many the mind. 

^^, rathy a chariot. 

^, ra«, juice. 

T^, «a^, real, good. 

^iiF?f, jay, decay. 

^, feara, do (imper.). 

^, 6aZa, say (ditto). 



VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 



Section 4. Of the Union of Vowels and Consonants, 

(Sanyog). 

Every consonant standing alone is supposed to have the 
first vowel ^ inherent in it, unless ( ^) is subscribed, or 
another consonant joined with it ; then the^Js dropped, as 
^, an, ^i^, anta. This mark ( ) is called bircm. If another 
vowel is united with the consonant, it takes the place of the 
^, as ^, ki. 

The vowels when subjoined to consonants are represented 
by the following symbols : — 



^ is 


left blank, 


as 


?F 


ka 


^1 becomes 


1 


» 


^ 


kd 


% 


5> 


r 


5> 


f^ 


ki 


* 


99 


"I 


» 


ft 


ki 


^ 


99 


^ 


5? 


f 


ku 


^ 


» 




J> 


f 


kii 


n 


»» 


5> 


f 


kri 


Hi 


?> 




» 


5P 


kri 


^ 


9> 


c 


» 


C^ 


ke 


^ 


» 


t 


J> 


t^ 


kai 


^ 


>9 


C-1 


?J 


C<^1 


ko 


^ 


99 


c-'l 


>» 


c^^ 


kau 


^? 


»» 


? 


l» 


?F^ 


kang 


^§ 


» 


e 
e 


» 


^s 


kah 



It will be noted that f^ c and ^ precede the letters which 
in pronunciation they follow, and that c-1 and c-^ partly 
precede and partly follow those letters. When the initial 
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form of a vowel occurs in the middle of a word, the inherent 
vowel is also to be pronounced after the preceding consonant. 
Thus ^c£)^, haehy some ; ^Tft^^, saoddgar^ (pron. aoudagor), 
merchant ; whereas c^ is Tee, and (P[\ is 8o. 



Exercise in 

^^t^, ihakdl^ this world. 
^f%*r?r, atishay^ exceedingly. 
fl^rf^, chhildmy I was. 
?t?rff%, haydchhiy I have be- 
come. 
^ff^^f%, adhipatiy a lord. 
^«„ 'khaty slightly. 
^c^lff , haediy a prisoner. 
^f&, kity a worm. 
^^, piray an illness. 
■ft^^t?^ chithdry a scream. 
^'t^yjhdnky a swarm, [zard. 
fe^fe#t, tiktikiy the house li- 



Reading. 

^tTl> ttkay a comment. 

1^^, fhiky exactly. [bery. 

\yj<^»]^\sl, 4^kditiy gang rob- 

^^?r|J|*C ku'pardmarshay bad 
advice. 

^«|, ^sAzfi, (pron. kyin)y en- 
feebled, [hungry. 

^f^, kshudhity (pron. kyudhit)y 

^r^5 jhuriy a basket. 

,^f5r®, dAikTchit^ grieved. 

f^^Tt?r, nirwpayy helpless. 

^, hahuy numerous. 

^f^^, bahubidh'y manifold. 



Section 5. Of the Combination of GonsonantSy (Jukta-aqar). 

The ordinary method of combining two consonants is to 
write the second underneath the first ; as, ^ for ^, swa ; ^ 
for ^^, kla. But in most cases one or both of the consonants 
are slightly altered, as the following examples* will show : 

* These compound consonants may be referred to as they oconr, and need 
not interrupt the progress of the learner in the first going through the 
^nrammar. Their form differs more or less in every different fount of type. 
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1. Nasals combined with other letters. 



( S ) If "i^ka ^ nkha ^ff nga ^ ngha <^ ngma 

( ^) ^ ncha^ nchha ^ nja ^ njha 

( q ) ^ nta ^ ntha ^ nda «j nna «1 nwa 

{•{) ^ nta ^ ntha ^f nda ^ ndha ^ ^^tj^ ^ wwa 
( ^ ) '^ ^i^^ *?? mpAa ^ ?7^6a ;§ mJAtj^ ^ mna ^ mma 

2. Sibilants combined with other letters. 



^ spa 
'q? ahpha 



*^ shchha 



^ s^t]^ 


^ 


s^Aa 


'^ sma 


^ 


s^e)^ 


«[ sA^t]^ 






T^ sAfAa 


^ 


shnc 



3. Some double letters. 



^ 

^ 
^ 



kka 
tta 

* • 

ddha 



155 chcha 



"B^ chchha 
^ ttha 



3^ 



dda 
bbha 



4. Miscellaneons. 



^ A;^a ^ gdha "^Jna* I ^ bda ^ Jc^Atj^ j to« 
^ ^me»t "gj c?^«t ^ dbha ^ Amtj^ ^ A/o^ gj ^mo^ 
^ c^e^e^ ^ pta ^ J/a v^ ^e^fl^ ^ ttwa ^ A«i?e^ 

* Prononnced somewhat like a nasal gya, 

t This m is not pronounced, bnt instead of it a peculiar nasal twang (as 
if one wanted to sneeze) is giyen to the preceding consonant. 
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Section 6. Anomalous Combinations of Letters. 

The letter ^^ when second in combination, is muti- 
lated to the form j ; as, ^ kya* (Ya-phald.) . 

The letter "^^ preceding another consonant, assumes 
the form ( ) j as, ^ harsha, ^^ karma.\ fBephJ. 

The letter ^, following another consonant, assumes 

the form ( ) ; as, gf ^^^- (Bcb-phaUJ 

—I 

Some consonants, when combined with this form of 
3", assume a peculiar shape ; as, 

The vowel ^ combined with ?[, is thus expressed : 
^ ru. 

The vowel ^ combined with 3", is thus expressed : 
7^ ru. 

So W bhruy ;»p sAr«^, gi bhru, 1^ shru, ig; 6?rz^, J5 cZrti. 

Sometimes the vowel ^ has this form ( j ) ; as, 

Remark also "^ A«^, and 15 AW, and e» (for ^) t. 
( ) over a letter signifies that it is nasal. The pro- 
nunciation is something like n in the French an. 



* This y is not pronotinoed clearly, the sound approximates to the simple 
doubling of the preceding letter. See p. 15. 
t Unaspirated consonants, and ^f, ^^ S(, are generally doubled by reph. 
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The following forms need to be carefully distin- 
guished : 

sp ng and ^ i 

% nt and ^ ntu 

gj nm^ ^ mm and 'sj 5;w 

^ #/ and ^3 

% ddh and ^ ^c;?^ 

^ pt and ^^e^ 

Hf ^r and ks\ e 



^ ste, ^ nrf and ^ ^t^ 

^ nw and ^ m6 

^ 5^ and ^ 5e^ 

< ^A, <^ ^^A and ^ A:A 

^ ^m and ^ t* 

'S^ Am and ^ A:«A 

zg; Ar and ap Ar«^ 



^r^ 



•?i 



'gj ntr and ^ ^c?r 



<»^ is a contraction for the name of God. It is also 
used to indicate that the person mentioned is dead. 



OffSf, dekJdj I see. 
Ot^^iw\y deha-puja^ idolatry. 
^TffS[^, dainikf daily. 
051, pencha, an owl. 
t^1^5¥j paitrikf ancestral. 
C^^\, phe'Q,dy foam. 
^<l5lf^", bairakti, vexation. 
cfl^^j maumdchhiy a bee. 
c;rt^, moha, infatuation. 
"Wij, drirhay firm. 
^^, mriduy soft. 
^^<^, mrita-hat, deadlike. 
C^l%^3 Icmkiky mundane. 



in Reading. 

(TrliTo^ saurdbhy fragrance. 
^Tf?f, hridayy the heart. 
^Tf^^, dchchhannay covered, 
fe^, uchchay high, loud. 
^^5 uttaray excellent. 
^^, uttaTy further. 
^C^^5{, uttolany lifting. 
^Tt^> utthdny rising up. 
\Bc*<r*t5 uddeshy reference. 
^^^, uddhavy deliverance. 
^l\fi, uddhrita. delivered. 
^^1^) Mdsy exultation. 
^, urddhway elevated. 
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^% ^^y Jcarhash, gruff. 
5sp«f, harnay the ear. 
^^, harttdy a master. 
^, harmma, a work. 
#tf^ hirttif celebrity. 
^t!^^9 sarhha'Shuddha^ all 

counted. 
5f^, garbbha^ womb. 
^^TT^, updrjjauy earning. 
^, pafta^ silken stuflf. 
^, ^/^a, or ^, Aa/, a market. 
^psns, sammata, agreed. 
Tf% darpa^ pride. 
^6^5^, murchchhdy fainting fit. 
f^^, nirjhary a waterfall. 
^5j^^, arthdty that is to say. 
vSs$;j cQ uttamarnay a creditor. 
^t^, kdrjja^ work. 
fift^, grrrfm, a village. 
^t*l5 ghrduy smelling, scent. 
Tff^, daridra, poor. 
sT^, bhrdtdy a brother. 
af^cl, shrdban^ (pron. srabana)^ 

hearing. [clever. 

Tf^, daksha (pron. dohyo), 
3rt^«|, brahman^ Brahmin. 
^g^^^T, tanmadhySy in that. 
^pj[t»^, sammdUy honour. 
^^TtS akasmdty suddenly. 
Tf^, dattay given. 
^^, ojaUy weight. 
i£(^y ekatray together. 



^^, sustkay healthy. 

^f%, «<tt^i, praise. 

^^, atcibdhay stiffened. 

3R»fS, kramasha, step by step. 

i^, fcruddAa, angry. 

^3F, bakray crooked. 

i^, kruTy cruel. 

a^, AreiJa, bought. 

f^3^, bikritay sold. 

^, 6a/ra, a thunderbolt. 

igt^, ^a«, terror. 

f^>,«f<is, tringshaty thirty. 

(Spy trufiy a flaw. 

i^^y drutay rapid. 

f^c^% bidrdpy mockery. 

<2ft^, praptay gained. 

^^y puttray a son. 

^, bhruy the eyebrow. 

^[^, bhrukufiy frowning. 

3!^^, sArutay (pron. sruta), 
heard. 

tjaii^, shushruahdy (pron. shuB- 
rusha)y attendance on the 
sick. 

^, shiidray a Sudra. 

5tT) hrdsy diminution. 

^^, ankuTy a sprout. 

<2t?5f3^,|>rafeawcAaA;,a deceiver. 

^<fel, ghdnfdy a bell. 

^Ny, an^a, the end. 

f^^, kintuy but. 

^'«1, kampay tremour. 
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Pbonunctation of y fbeceded by a Consonant. 

This letter requires particular attention, because the pro- 
nunciation of it is not easily learnt. The following 
rules may be of use x^ 

1. It is pronounced like j after 15, ^, or % as ^9, sahja^ 

endurable ; Tt^KT, sdhdjjay assistance ; Wt%y Jcdrjjay work. 

2. After all other consonants it ought to be pronounced 

like y, but it is almost invariably slurred over, and 
simply serves to double and slightly modify the preced- 
ing consonant, in a way which cannot be shown in print. 

3. When succeeded by the vowel ^1, it causes that vowel 

to be pronounced like i£\ or like the first a in the Eng- 
lish affable. Thus ^^, (pron. almost as if English 
happ-ar) affair, business. 

In the syllable ^ even the inherent vowel ^ sounds almost 
like c£). 



Pronunciation of ^ preceded by another Consonant. 

1. In the combination ^ the letter ^ is invariably pronounced 

like h ; as, 1%Tl> kimbd, or ; f^ar^, hih.mhay delay. 

2. In the combination ^ the letter ^ is pronounced like ^, 

whenever Tf represents the final letter of one word, and 
^ the initial letter of another word. Example : ^W^> 
udbandhauj {i. e., w*n, up, and ?f^ tying, stringing) 
stringing up, hanging. 

3. In all other cases the letter ^ in ^ stands for w. It is 

commonly slurred over, so as to be next to inaudible. 
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Exercise in 

^jf^s, (pron. almost as hehti), 

person. 
^i^% bidyuty lightning. 
^T\7^y dhyduj meditation. 
^mi, nydyya (pron. nydjja), 

just. 
<f?J <Sf^> khddya drabya, food, 
^^, pron. surjjay the sun. 
\9«%^j^ tajjanyuy therefore. 
^7fftf%^> mwdranfc'^* sealed. 
^^^y lampaf, licentious. 
^ff^fTl, sankhydy a number. 
^tlP^, bdnchhdy a desire. 
^^, kantha, the throat. 
«sr?, granpiay a book, treatise. 
?r^, lamphay a leap. 
^^, idHsh^ of this kind. 
^^^yjangaly a jungle. 
^>0, aw^a, an egg. 
^^, grwru, teacher. 
^<B9 shun^a^ elephant's trunk. 
W^\y janghdy the thigh. 
^^1> jhanjhdy a tornado. 
^7^9 andhay blind. 
^y baddhay bound. 
^rt?^> drambhay a beginning. 
f?rf > wimiia, low. 
^5[?r, bdngmayy verbal. 
ST^1, lambdy long in extent. 
^sir^«t, anweshauy seeking. 
^^y bandhuy a friend. 



Beading. 

^\gj%, panktiy a row, a line. 
^tf^^, paucity a pundit. 
^ry, mantray a spell. 
^^, mrinmayy earthen. 
^^, tand/ray slumber. 
C^^^> jyotsndy moonlight. 
ff^^, sanchitay collected. 
*l^?l^> sangrihitay gathered. 
1^5[, sambhramy reverence. 
^^y skandhay the shoulder. 
"^T^, skhalany stumbling. 
^^, stambha, a pillar. 
^S^y pushpay a flower, [ness. 
^^fr? (pron. 8thairjja)y firm- 
"^si^, sparddhdy ambitious ef- 
tTl^,fei«mW^a,oblivious. [fort. 
'Sft^, «iidii, bathing. 
^f%^, brishchiky a scorpion, 

centipede. 
^, brishfiy rain. 
£t^, prashnay a question. 
fi|^?f, nishfhury cruel. png. 
^f%^> barddhishnuy increase- 
OT^^, we^ra-dway, the two 

eyes. [gate. 

^ft^, bahirdwaTy the outer 
C^^, swechhdy self-will. 
^^y shwashrUy (pron. shasru) a 

mother-in-law. 
^, pakwa, cooked. [ing. 

^^t^, uchhwdsy sighing, gasp* 
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BfiCTtON 7. Of the PermuiaUon of Letters, (SandU.)* 

The changing of the letters ^ and ^ to tii ; of ^ and ^ to 
« ; of ^ and ^ to ^, is called gun (pton. goon). 

The changing of the letters ^ to ^ ; ^, ^ and c£| to <^ ; 
^> ^ and ^ to ^ $ and <> and iji to ^btT^, is called hriddhi. 

BULES* 

1. When two similat vowels come together, they coalesce 
and form a long one; as, ^fii^^H + ^BR?f = ^f^^HT^, 
unquenchable fire ; ^ + ^tipt = "^^^Ttipr, distressed with 
hunger 5 ^^ + ^TfK = ^t^if?, rising of the sun, &c. 

2. When ^ and ^ are followed by a dissimilar vowel, 
they produce the change called gun ; when followed by a 
diphthongs that called briddhi ; as ^^ + ^^ = ^lifl^rt?, 
the great God 5 ^q^ + <^^ = 3(b?lKj, great glory ; ^ + ^?^ 
= KWt?^, rising of the moon ; ^^ + ^f^ «» sp^f?, a great 
«age ; ^|j + ^^ = ^Rilftw^, little energy. 

3» All final vowels and diphthongs> except ^ and ^1, 
when they come in contact with dissimilar vowels, undergo 
the following changes : % and # are changed to ^ 5 ^ and ^ 
to ^; <> and f to ^; <i| to ^; (^ to ^5ft?l^5 hs to ^; § to «it^; 
as, «rf% + ^^ = ^r^re?, a reply; pr? + ^t^^ = f^ftrf^> 
father's house ; b? + ''I^ =» 5rt?PF> leader ; c^TI + ^^ *= ^% 
hearing ; ic^"^ + ^bj^ = <Tt^, fire. 

4. When ( ^ ) anteswar is followed by any letter of the 
first five classes, it is changed to the nasal of the class which 
follows ; as, fl + ^ = ^pfif, design ; ^x + W = T*^ 
collection ; ^^ -f ^«t ==^ T^T^ sorrow, woe ; 3^5, + ^ = ^|^> 
birth, contingence, probability. 

* ThiA sectioii may be entiirely Emitted by thd leai^iidr on going thjroiigli 
the grammar the ^st time, and studied afterwai^ds, in connexion with the 
obapter on compound words. As it strictly belongs to orthography, order 
requires its insertion in this place* It is> in fact, a fragment of Sanscrit 
grammar. 

2 
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A final Ti^ is changed in like manner ; as> *t\ + ^ = '•TW, 
doing good. 

If a vowel follows {%) anuswdr^ the latter becomes ^; as, 
f^ + ^B(f^ = f^^rf^, what more P 

5. When ( s ) hisarga is followed by a hard consonant, 
that is, by either of the first two letters of the five classes, 
^ ^> 15 "^ 1? i, ^ ^, ^ ^, or by a sibilant, it usually becomes a 
sibilant ; as, ^ + ^ = ^t^, the sun ; p{% + fw =fSrf*5^, 
thoughtless ; fvrs + ^ff%, = fSr'^, completion. When ^ ^, 
^ ^, or a sibilant follows, there are two forms ; as, c^^ + 
^ = C^Wo"^ or CSW^y glorious ; iRS + *ftl% = 'RS'Ttf^ 
or 3j^j«rtf%, peace of mind. 

6. When hisarga ( s ) is followed by any letter not in- 
cluded in the preceding rule, it is subject to the following 
modifications. Preceded by ^ (a rare case in Bengali), it is 
dropped. Preceded by ^, and followed by a soft consonant 
or by ^, it is changed into ^8 ; but if followed by another 
vowel, it is dropped ; as, c^^s + i^if = c^^t^, glorious ; ^% 
+ TB|^ = ^CTtfWj older ; ^s^i + (£|^ = ^^i£|^, therefore. 
Preceded by another vowel than ^ or ^1, it is changed into 
? y as, ^f^ + 9f^ =^5f^, gone out ; ^s + ^^f^ = ^f^^r. 
come out. 

7. ^ or If followed by the '5 class or «f, is changed to 
the "5 class ; when followed by the ^ class, into the t? class ; 
and when followed by »[, into ^ ; as, »r^<^ + ^^ = »raT^, the 
autumnal moon ; ^<^ + ^tW = 'p^T^, a good pupil ; ^5f <^ + ^^ 
= iir't'eRj people of the world ; ^t, + ^ = fe^^jft^T, fiying ; 
^^ + f%f^ = ^sfirPt, that writing. 

If 5 or ^ followed by a vowel, semivowel, or nasal, suc- 
ceeds ^ or If, »f is changed to "5, and 15 to the aspirate 
of the letter that precedes; as, ^<is +»rfW = ^^tw? that 
shastra ; ^^ + c^^ = ^ST^, for that cause. 
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8. When the letters ^, 5, fr, ^, and % are followed by a 
vowel, semivowel, nasal, ^, ^, ^, Tf, ^, or their aspirates, they 
become respectively 9f, ^, ^, Tf, and ^ ; as, f^ + ^rf^^ff^ 
«■ f^Tf^^j lord of the region 5 ^ + <|i^ = ^[^, the six 
seasons ; \5<^ + fe<^^ = ^SIJM^, sprung from it 5 ^^ + 9ff% 
= ^5^{^, that state. 

When a nasal follows any of the above letters, they are 
usually changed into nasals of their own class to agree with 
it ; as, <rf^ + ^ = ^^, wordy 5 ^<^ + Plf»|C^ = ^fSf^C*, 
on that account. When two words are compounded, there 
are two forms ; as ^<^ + ^^ = V6i(^i(^j, or ^^is(^, that man. 

9. After % ^, ^ or ^, the dental •{ (provided it be not 
part of a Beng&li inflection) is generally changed into the 
cerebral «|, unless a palatal, cerebral or dental consonant in- 
tervene ; as <2t + ^ "=a <2f«lt?> shout of applause 5 ^^t^l, (not 
^tVr)j a Brdhman ; ^[^% sign ; but ^^•{y creation. 

10. Where two words coalesce, ^ •{, and «|, standing 
between two vowels, the first of which is short, are doubled ; 
as, 1^ + "5tn = ^^b^lill? shade of a tree. 

11. T preceded by any vowel except ^, ^, by a semi- 
vowel, or any consonant of the first or ^ class, is changed to 
^ ; and f followed by the 15 class or % becomes *r ; followed 
by the ^ class, it becomes ^ ; as, f^ + f^ = |7||^^, pro- 
hibited; ?R^ + -^ = ;(^«b1*, a good mind> ?ra?t + ^^11^ = 
^l^t^, twapg of a bow. 

If ^^ is followed by any letter of the fourth or ^ class, it 
changes that letter to its corresponding one in the third or 
tJ class ; as ; ^ -t- ^ = ^, the sixth. 

Of the preceding eleven rules, the first three are called by 
the Pandits dch-sandhi, or permutation of vowels ; the second 
three bi-sandhiy or permutation of bUarga and anvswdr ; 
and the last five, haa^ (or haU) sandhi, or p^mutation of 
consonants. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Nouns, (Bisheshya). 

To nouns belong gender, number and case. 
The genders are two, masculine (pung-linga) , and feminine 
(stri'Unga) ; the neuter (klnha-lmgaj is practically not used 

in Bengali. 

The numbers are two, the singular (ek-hachanjy and the 

plural (hahvr-hachan)* 

The cases are eight : the nominative (kart&), the objective 
or accusative (karma), the instrumental fka/ran), the dative 
(seimpraddn), the ablative (ofdddn), the possessive or genitive 
(sambandha), the locative (adhikaran), and the vocative 
(samlodhan)^ The dative case is scarcely ever used in good 
prose, its place is usually supplied by the objective. 



Section 1. Of Declemioriy (Bihhahti). Xf/*^^^^-^ 

The declension of nouns in Bengali is very simple. It is 
as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. srfftj a woman. •rtfl?r|> women. 

& Ob \ ^^^^» ^ woman. •UllO^l^, women. 

Inst. ^^rt?P(> by a woman. i\\^i^i (or irtftf^l^) 

^1TI, by women. 

^bL #rtfl ^% from a woman, srtftcw (or srtftfk^) 

^C$9 from women. 

Loc. ^rtfti:^, in a woman. •nftf^'fl^j iu women. 
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Singular. Pluiral. 

Pos. ;rtft?r, of a woman. mf{c^ (or ^nfrt^c^f?), of 

women. . 
Voc. c? tTtftj woman. c? •TtftrU women. 

The old form of the datire, which is still used in poefoy, 
is sriftR. 

All names of animate objects ending in anj vowel except 
^ are similarly declined, except in the vocatiye. Nonnd 
ending ia\ derived from a root ending in •[ may optionally 
shorten the vowel in tJl cases except the nominative. Thns 
'^rt^ (from Ttf^ )> Gen. Ttf^> &c. But the vowel is usually 
retained long. 

When the noun ends in ^^ d) is used as a helping vowel 
where necessary. Thus 

X Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Tfr^j a boy. ^ITC^, boys. 

& Ob. } '"*^^^*» ^ ^^y- ^l^^^fif^lC^, boys. 

Inst. Tt^'FF ^?n, by a boy. Tt^TTOf^ (or ^'Pf^fk^) 

^ITI, by boys. 

Abl. ^[\9[^ ?^r5, from a boy. ^11<l»C*f5j (or Tt'T^C^) 

^C9, from boys. 

Loc. 4|aiC^, or Tf^rc^n:^, in a boy. ^TTffTWra, in boys. 

Pos. ^t^TC^, of a boy. <]^^(.Hi (or TfHsf^W?) 

of boys. 

Voc. c? ^1^, boy. C? ^Hc-^^ll, boys. 

Names of inanimate objects are declined only in the 
singulari and their accusative and vocative are the same as 
the nomioative. Thus 

N. D. 0. V. ?sf, efiEort. 

!• ^wW>bye£Eort.. 
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At)h ^raf^^, from effort. 

L. ^^, or TOII^j in effort. 

?• ^rw^> of effort. 

The "vocative frequently takes the same form as the 
liominative, but in words derived from the Sanscrit, it is 
more correct to adopt the Sanscrit form of the case. Thus : 
Where the nominative has a long vowel, the vocative gener- 
ally has the corresponding short one ; as, 

Nom. Voc. 

Feminine nouns in ^ make the vocative in (i|, as 

Nouns, the root of which is «R, retain that in the voca- 
tives; as. 

Masculine and feminine nouns in ^ or ^ change the first 
into (I) and the second to ^, as. 

Nouns whose roots end in ^ change it into i , as 
f^(fromt>t^) C^t^TK 



Section 2. Of Oender. 

For the most part, nouns ending with a short vowel are 
masculine, and those ending with a long vowel feminine. 

In the case of animate nouns, the feminine is formed from 
the masculine by changing its final termination to ^ or ^^ ; 
as, ^5^, a son, ^s^r^, a daughter ; ^, a son, ^|^, a daughter* 
So ^T¥, m.' wtfl, f . a crow ; ?f^«|, m. ^^, f . a deer ; sf^. 
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m. vfi\y f.— or corruptly ^ft^l, m. ^ft^, f. an ass; ffTl, m. 
drake, a f\^, f . a duck. 

Nouns of agencj ending in ^ form the feminine by adding 
^ and inserting ^ ; as, ^rf^, m. ^rffif^? f. a doer ; ^fT^, m. 
<Tfj^, f . a nourisher ; <?{^, m. c?rf^, f • a writer ; nt^ m. 
5rrtwl, f . a singer. 

These, together witii those ending in i|, when alone, are 
nouns of agency ; when joined to another word, adjectives. 

Nouns ending originally with ri form their f eminines by 
changing their finals according to the rules of permutation 
and adding ^; as, ^, a doer; ^, m. ^, f.^ ^, ?(t^, 
m. a nourisher; ^t^, f. a nurse* Nouns ending with in, 
have in the feminine ini; as ^fffi^, a bird, ^t^, m. ^^fjif^, 
f . ; ?f%3^, an elephant ; ^^, m. ?f%3f^, f . 

Nouns ending -ia f% sometimes change the ^ to ^ ; ^aiA 
those ending with ^ and % change those vowels to ^ ; as, 
<^, a lord or master, ^, a lady or mistress ; '^, a teacher, 
^^, a teacher's wife. 

Words ending with ^<k form the masculine by ^ and the 
feminine by ^ ; as, ^5R<^, m. ^?Rt^, a god ; f . ^^f^, a 
goddess, Dwrgd* ^ 

The following words form the feminine by ^^Tt^ft — '•llbKi, 
a spiritual teacher ; ^tKt, an honourable man ; ^, Indra ; 
fe^^fjt^f, an instructor ; ^, ^, ?Rf, f»R, Shiva ; ^f^, Brafe- 
md ; ^qT?pT, an uncle ; ^<|, Neptune ; '^, a Shudra ; ^^, the 
Bun ; if%, a Qatriya ; as ^rWfjt^t, ^^, ^^Tt^, &c. 

The following nouns are irregular in the feminine gen- 
der :— •nr, a man, srfftf a woman ; *t^, a man, iftj a woman ; 
prsl, a father, ^r^Sl, a mother ; (or vulgarly ^% m. ifl, f.) ; 
art^, a brother, ^f^, a sister, (or vulgarly ^rt^, m. ^, or 
^, f.) ; ^, a young man, ^Rf^, a* young woman ; ?rtirl, a 
king, ?rt^» or commonly Tt^, a queen ; fi^, m. ntl^, f . a 
parrol. 
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Section 3. Of Number. 

Names of animate beings form their plnrals by adding j[\, 
for the nominative, and f^ ( ^), region, mass, for the oblique 
cases, as shewn in the declensions ; or bj adding stcj^ a num- 
ber, or Wtf^y a tribe or family, or Tf^r, a band, or ^^, a classy 
or some other nonn of like meaning ; and declining these 
additions in the singular number only ^ as, f%^, a scholar, 
fw^r^l, scholars, fw^W?^ of scholars &c. 

The terminations ^«| and ^^ are not elegantly added to 
any nouns except those which are pure Sanscrit. Nouns 
whose root ends in ^ n, retain this in combination with ^«| 
or ^^ ; thus f%^«l, fathers, e»|^<^5f, brothers. 

When Tf^^T and ^L»\^ are used elliptically for all men, 
many men, they form the plural by en, as, ^^L^ ti|^ ^^ ^f^> 
all said this word ; %{i:s?l^ ^st^ WtC^y many know that. Either 
in imitation of this, or of an Urdu idiom, ^ is sometimes 
used for the nominative plural, and occasionally even iov 
the nominative singular, especially when vagueness or reci- 
procity is implied ; as, (?i1i¥ ^CT, people say ; TtW "^WL^ 
tTf^^rtr?, tigers have (or a tiger has) devoured him ; ift^JJl^R 
^Tf^ ^(id\, husband and wife quarrelled. 

Names of inanimate things have no plural fprm; but 
when plurality of idea needs to be fully expressed, they 
add or prefix some wc^d to convey that idea, such as, 
^RJ9f, all ; Tt^^r the whole, every, all ; ^rw, a circle ; ^^^|i|, 
the whole ; as, sf? f^«T> the houses ; ^ft^^ ^pe, every thing ; 
•rW*fTQ^, the heavens ; 'f^ ^9f<^ or ^^^^TSTft?, tte whole 
world. These words should in that case, as a rule, follow the 
noun. Thus ^^g^ ^f^i books, but Tf^F^f <{^> all the books. 
Or the plural may be expressed by the adding of "o^rl or "Qf^f. 

When numerical adjectives are added to nouns, the nouns 
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are declined in the singular number only; as, JfH W^9 ten 
persons; Tf»r ^TC^ TW> by ten persons; ^t^ TWj tweWe 
months ; TtCTi TtPT^ in twelve months ; W?^ CTf^, many 
people. This rule is sometimes violated ; yet Bengals thinks 
that since the numeral fully expresses the number, there can 
be no need of the noun being put in the plural. 

There is no proper o^rticle, definite <»r indefinite, in 
Bengali. For the indefinite article (^^ is usually employed^ 
generally with ^, «t11^, or some other particle added. The 
definite article is for the most part understood when «£|^ 
does not precede the noun, and sometimes it is expressed by 
C^, <^, or some similar pronoun, or by ^ or some other affix. 
Thus ti|^ l[\w\ fe^, there was a king ; ?rN1 ^fel^, the king 
said. 

Many enclitic particles are used in Bengali, but it is very 
difficult to frame rules for their use ; nothing but practice 
will enable a person to employ them correctly. Fortunately 
they are not, as a rule, necessary to enable the speaker to be 
imderstood, they simply make the sentence more natural 
and idiomatic than it would be without them. The f oUow^ 
ing general rules may be noted : 

^, ^ and ^ are joined to almost all nouns. ^ implies 
rather disregard ; ^ or 1^ affection or approval. 

<rf^ and <tf^ are joined to the names of objects which 
are flat or nearly so, and to such words as boat, ship, car-* 
riage, house, Ac. Thus : ^^^t^ ^5^, a plank ; C^ft^^fl^j the 
ship. 

5ft^ {Ut. tree) ^Ttf^ or ^TTfl are generally joined to ih e 
names of objects whose principal direction is length : as, d)^ 
^Tf^ ^f%^ a stick ; <^^ 5|t^ ^^, a piece of rope. 

^^, WI5 ^f% or ^i^R, expresi? ihe idea of plu^ulity, as 
«fi ^j%, these, <«% ^t^T^f%, these boys. 
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Note that ^, <t^> ^tt?.9 &c. when appended to ^ni^ mark 
the indefinite article, and when appended to the noun mark 
the definite article. Thus ^"^ ^fT¥> a boy, ^ff^, the boy. 

<tl^* implies " about," thus CT^ <tC5{^ bsT, about a seer 
of oil. 

<tf^ is prefixed to signify a little; and frf%, ^"Birf?, are 
added to signify some ; as, '^\f^ W, a little nmk ; w*r&f%, a 
little water ; b|vS^ ^"^Ft?, some rice. 

^ is an emphatic particle. Thus ^t^ ^^, God (and 
none other) is to be worshipped. 



Section 4. Of Case* 

The nominative case is the same as the word found in the 
dictionary ; as, ^, f^t^. 

The infiection of the objective case is generally omitted in 
all nouns signifying inanimate things. When an inanimate 
object is personified, the infiection is used; and when an 
animate one is of an inferior order, it is sometimes omitted, 
as also in some other cases for which it is dif&cult to give 
any rule. 

Instead of T[?n the instrumental case may be expressed 
by W^y by (an agent), ^<|^, by (an instrument), or ^(^f^, 
by (lit premising) ; as, ^IRI^^ ^^ ^1 i?^, the world 
was made by God; ^tf^ CT^ ^«l^ f^, I write by or 
with a pen ; *t^ ^If'^^^^t^ ^Tt^ ^^ ^5^, by his favour 
we are happy ; R*<fv4t^ «tt^ ^j I request with humility. 
^t^y may optionally take the possessive case ; as, w TtTl or 
^I7t?r ^1?n9 1>7 him or it. In like manner participles often 
supply the place of the instrumental case : thus, to signify 
means, ^sjwl* doing, and 1wl> giving or through, are used ; 
and to signify by or through, fwl and ?^, being or getting 
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(into), are used ; as, c^s^ ^sflirl TW ^^^ ? ^7 ^^^^t means, 
or how, shall I do it ? ^Tf^ ^^ ^ f^ t%f^> I ^'^te l^T ^ 
with my own hand ; <^^ wW ^#1(1 ^Tf? f^1> (or J^) CWT^r, 
leaving the road, he went through the city; •{ft^m fwl 
C^l^R, he went through the river. 

In conversation generally, and not infrequently in writing 
also, the locative is used for the instrumental. Thus cf 
^tl? «irr^ ^ i R^lO ^, he beat him with a stick; ^rfft ^W 
^[^^ tsfSintf^Tf^j I heard it with my own ears. 

The dative is usually made by C7, like the objective ; as, 
WlTl^ (or JfK*lw) C^i^ IWRj he gave the servant his wages. 
The form with a is scarcely ever used except in poetry. 

Some regard the termination ^p3 as a postposition, and 
use it with the possessive case ; as, Cft^RHfiT ^US pRfVft ^^, 
he was reproached by the people. 

The ablative case is sometimes Supplied by means of other 
words,. such as ^rfr^, ^t^, c^tC^, p4Cl$9 TtW> *c» all meaning 
near ; as, ^t^ ^i^ ^t:^ ^sW ^tt^^j I obtained it from my 
master. Or it may be «f^ M k!^\(>% or «t^ TtW> or ^T^- 
^tU5, or «t^ t^^rf, or pi-ife^^cvi. 

The possessive case is supplied by ^% form, when the 
language is not natural but figurative ; as, sj^ii*^ ?r^, the 
cords of death ; ^fjwtl^^ ^1<Jf j the cup of salvation ; (?nt^5i|f^ 
^if^, the fire of distress. This afi&x ?ir^ must not be con- 
founded with its cognate ^iir% originar form, nature. The 
former may always be explained by having the form of; as, 
CTf^^^ ^fS, fire having the form of grief ; the latter, ^^% 
may always be explained by having the natti/re of; as, ^if^- 
^(^^ C*rt^, grief having the nature of fire; ^t^ ^Wr4 
R?|^5|i^ ^, his advice is poison, UL, has the nature of poison* 

By some, every noun in the oblique cases of the plural is 
regarded as a compound of two distinct nouns, and the first 
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put in the possessivid case governed by the following ; as, 
«P5?[f^5R;^, lords ; i. e., <Jt^, of lords, f^'rt^f the mase ; but 
this is a clumsy way of expression, particularly in the sixth 
case, where it makes two possessives come together : it is 
better to regard the two words as blended into one, and the 
last only declined, after the manner of all compound words ; 
as, tfl^fif^lc^, «|^t*f5l, &c. 

The locative case is often supplied by a postposition gov** 
eming the noun in the possessive case, or simply compounded 
with it ; as, ^^tJM ^KT or ^^f?^^, in the city. 

The vocative case -may be used either with or without an 
interjection ; the former being preferable, when the voice 
has to be raised ; as, ^[JC^ or c^ <st^, Lord. 

The vocative prefix CS implies usually contempt or anger, 
though it sometimes implies affection. 

When two or more nouns are simply connected by attdy 
the termination which indicates the case is usually appended 

to the last only ; as, .?rtir^^ ^^TT^R^ ^ *\UU^ OTt^?? *\\^\L% 
in the presence of kings and princes and of common people. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of Ad^'ectives, (Bisheehan), 

Section 1. Of the Gender of Adjectives, 

Adjectives vary in gender, but not in declension, num- 
ber, or case : if, however, an adjective is used as a noun, 
it is then treated as one in all the above particulars; as, 
f^^, a wise man ; ^ff^^, a learned man. Sing. N. fwf^* 
0. R'^Ht^ &c. Plu. R^^lw^l, &c. 

The form of the adjective frequently differs for the femi- 
nine by a change of termination. But it is only adjectives 
of Sanscrit origin which are thus inflected ; all otheirs are 
the same in all genders. 

The terminations used for the feminine gender are ^, and 
^ ; as, ^^, m. ^^5^, f . good ; '^5?f?[, m. '^^j f . beautiful. 

The termination ^"j is employed to form the feminine of 
most adjectives, and of all past participles ; as, ^^^^y m. 
^^^, f . low ; fn, m. ^, f . lean ; f\^, m. ftft, f .long ; 7^, m. 
•(ftsrl, f . new, young ; f^^ m, f^^, f . wise ; f«f^, m. f^f?rl, f . 
beloved ; ?^, m. ?f^, f . given ; «ft^, m. «tt^1> f. obtained ; 
firw> ni. fwl> f- accomplished. 

. Words ending in «f^, as noticed under the nouns, make 
the feminine by ^ ; as, ^t^> i»* ^Ttf5Tl> f. cooking. 

The termination p is used in compounds which relate to 
the body ; as, ^ni^, m. f*rt^, f . thin ; ^^pHR, m. ij^m^^, f . 
deer-eyed; Rc^lil, m. f^c^1$|, f. red-lipped; '^i:^, m. 
^^%, f. having a fine head of hair. 

Words ending in ^ form the masculine by ^, and the 
feminine by ^ ; as, ^^ m. ^^, f . ^t^, doing ; c^, m. c^nSI, 
f . ci;ft, cutting ; ifVf, m. ^TNj f • ?1^5 giving ; rhf, m. ^1, 
f • ^"pflj cherishing ; i^Wy m. ^, f..^, murdering. 
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Adjectives ending with ^, make the mascaline by #, and 
the feminine by ^; as, W\f^, m. ^1^, f. ^Tf^^, doing; 
Tff^y m. TT^y f . ifftft, seeing ; ^tf^?[, m. ^tft, f . ^tf^^, bold- 
ing ; ^rrt^, m. srtft, f • •<lPl«?l, destroying ; Ttf^j m. ^ffft, f . 
"^lR4l, standing ; '?[f?t^, m. 'Sf^, f . 'SffSt^, happy. 

Adjectives ending in T[<ts and ^<^ make the masculine by 
j[\^ and ^, and the feminine by "sril and ^ ; as, ^f^<^, m. 
fft^, f. ^1%^, intelligent ; ^^^% m. wt^nt^j, f . wT^^ft, 
wise. In like manner ;sR^, makes m. ^•j, f . ^l^, great. 

A few adjectives are used in their original Sanscrit neuter 
form with inanimate objects. Thus ^^p[ J\W\y a great king, 
but ^^ ^, a great work. 

The ordinal adjectives (except the first three) form their 
f eminines in ^ ; thus, <£t^> first, <£t^ ; so of f^^, second 
and ^5^, third ; but ^^f, fourth, '^^'ft, and so forth. 



Section 2. Of the Comparison of Adjectives. 

In the case of pure Sanscrit adjectives the comparative 
degree may be formed by ^, and the superlative by ^ ; as, 
Jsrf^j wise; «lRv©^, wiser; «lpsi^, wisest; f^y beloved, 
f«t^^, more beloved, f«f5^, most beloved. So f^, wise. 

The above forms ^ and ^, however, are not generally used 
for the comparative and superlative degrees : the compara- 
tive is most commonly expressed by the positive with a noun 
in the ablative case; and the superlative by the positive 
with an additional word prefixed ; as ^^<jl»^, strong ; ^5r}irt- 
^^ ^^<Hf stronger than I ; T#tl^1 or ^ or ^Brsj¥ or ^ 
<1? srf^^'Rt^, strongest of all, very or exceedingly strong. 

When the object of comparison is not mentioned, the com- 
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parative may be expressed by ^rf?^ or ^tl?r|j as, c^f^j small, 
^It^'e c^ti&, smaller. 

There are a few adjectives in Bengfili that are only used 
in the comparative and superlative ; as, 

<^f^^, the younger or yoxmgest. 

C^fji, the elder or eldest (son). 

C^T^, more excellent ; osi, most excellent. 



Section 3. Of 

PiBST, 



1 i^^ 

2 15^ or ft 

3 f%^ or fSf 

4 Ft?, Frl%, or 15^^ 

5 «tT^ or ^^ 

6 "5? or ^^ 

7 Th5 or ^^ 

8 ^BTf^ or ^1 

9 snr or 5{^ 

10 TM 

11 ti|9ft? or (i|^ff*r 

12 Tt? or ^fr*r 

13 c^ or 3n:?rt^ 

14 c^T? or Wf^ 

15 n5??[orn*?»r ' 

16 CTt^ or CTt^ 

17 Te? or n^r^ 

18 ^Brr^ or ^^t^n 

19 §j>r or fesrf^^.»rf% 

20 ftn or 1^^.*rf^ 

21 di^ or ti|^j^'-.»rf% 



Numerical Adjeciwes. 
Cabdinals. 

22 Tt^ or ntftii«rf% 

23 c^5^ or arurffHnf^ 

24 ^f^ or B'^f^^nf^ 

25 ^ffptf or n*fT-*rf% 

26 ^tf%»r or wi^-.nf% 

27 ^'M\^ or f ^rfT-»rf% 

28 ^fet^ or ^^t1%nf% 

29 fewf(i)«i or fe;rfir-*r<^ 

30 f3r»r or fir-*r<^ 

31 «ii^f^ or <£i^f3r-*r<^ 

32 ^fgpr or ^tfir-*r^ 

33 (Tsf^ or 3r^'x»r<^ 

34 CFlf^«f or "^^ft'^n^^ 

35 *T?rf5r»r or ^^fSr^n*^ 

36 ^fsw or ^^^-*r<^ 

37 tf^fwn or f^rf3rx*r<^ 

38 ^f&f^T or ^lf^x«r<^ 

39 %5TF|%«f or fesr^^'.l^ 

40 ^f%«f or wtf?r'-n<^ 

41 ti|<^bf^*f or iil^F5tfl*-5^ 

42 t%rf%*r or ^S^ft-x^fo, 
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43 cB^Fffiin or f^rwff^'-^r^ 

44 frrfim or b^*b^tf5'x*r^ 

45 *t^^5t(%*r or ^*F^rriT-*r^ 

46 cf^fim or ^"Db^iR^n^ 

47 tM^ or f ^rFfTf%-*t^ 

48 ^I'BbfSlI or ^ll5Tlf^-^»r< 

49 fes^n^t^r or ^^^t5<^ 

50 <t*t*r or >!t^n<^ 

51 <ii^t?r or (^^^^T*r<^ 
62 TTe^orftn^n^ 

53 f^^^Tf^ or f^n^n^ 

54 ^^ or ^sn^m^ 

55 ^^tt or <t«n*t»r^ 
66 ^^^ItlT or Tf^^tn^ 

57 TT^StW or ^^^^n% 

58 ^^ or ^In^n^ 
69 fe^^l^lJ or %^ 

60 Tt^ or ^ 

61 <il^5FT^ or ti|^^ 

62 ^m^ or Tf^ 

63 C5^ or fSprl^ 

64 C5\T^ or "5^^ 

65 *tw^ or ^^^ 

66 c^T^ or ^r^3^ 

67 *\m^ or 'r^t^ 

68 ^f&?# or ^S?rl^ 

69 fespRRT or ^5Pf^rf% 

70 ^rw^ or l^|f% 

71 ^^rf^ or (£|^^ 

72 ^W^ or IVT^ 

73 C^Hi or f^^f% 

74 ]^rt^ or ^^^^ 



75 ^T^or^w^T^ 

76 ci^il1^5l or ^^ 

77 nWW or T«^trf% 

78 ^1^^ or ^1^^ 

79 ^^rt% or ^5rt%f5 

80 ^rf% or ^5(%f% 

81 (D^rf^ or «ii^t%|% 

82 ^[?rf% or ^T%f% 

83 fwt% or c5T%f% 

84 ]^t% or b^5|^r^ 

85 ^5|3T% or ^n^t^f^ 

86 <:^?rt% or ^\?%f% 

87 TT^ or ^^rr%f% 

88 «[f&t% or ^^Tf*r 

or^^%j% 

89 feswR^ or fesR^ 

90 5^ or 5(^ 

91 <i|^R^ or tii^R^ 

92 t%5TOt or ft^f% 

93 f%?R^ or fiii^^ft 

94 j^5T^ or b^»Nf% 

95 ^1^1^ or ^ip5!^ 

96 c^^^ or ^a?f% 

97 TteT^Wt or ^^^^ 

98 ^IDH^^ or ^|5T^f% 

99 f^^^fmt or %5rn^ 

100 »n5 

1000 ^R^ 
10,000 ^i|T5 
100,000 9W, a lac. 
1,000,000 1^ 
C^t^y ten millionSk 
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Second, Ordinals. 

«r^, first ; f^fter, second ; ^^^, third j FJ^, fourtii ;; •r«pir, 
fifth ; ^, sixth ; ^^, seventh ; ^t^, eighth j •(^3[, ninth ; 
iff«[^, tenth. 

From eleventh to eighteenth thej are the same as the 
cardinals. From nineteen they are formed by affixing ^^, or by 
dropping f%, as, ^^•x*lf^^ or ^f^"^'^, nineteenth, t^'-*fjwsr, 
or f^vf{, twentieth ; then c4l^f^\*rjw(, ^l^^'^fWT, &<5. 5 f^>.*r^ 
or f^.«f, thirtieth ; i^rtfW'-n^^f, or TJ^tf^V^, fortieth 5 ^^f^f^, 
fiftieth ; ^j&^, sixtieth ; T^t^^j seventieth ; ^%f^^, 
eightieth ; ^JRt%N$3(, ninetieth j *r^^> hundredth j f?^^^, 
thousandth, &c. 

The ordinals are in colloquial language expressed by the 
possessive case of the cardinals. Thus f^z^ ^^, the third 
Psalm ; ^tl^ ^^Tt^T, the fifth chapter. 

Fractional numbers are expressed thus 1 T^^, (with a 
quarter added) and f\]V?y (with a half added) increase the 
number to which they are prefixed; and c^r takes one 
quarter from it ; as, ^«?n f^JT, three and a quarter j ^t^ f%^, 
three and a half ; cH^^ ^> three and three quarters, or a 
quarter less than four, ^ff^rl is used for ^ ; as, f^ ^'W, 
three sixteenths. 

The other fractional numbers are, C^ttfl? a quarter ; ^^^ 
or ^, half ; ^t^<|>, one half ; f%5T (^1, three quarters ; q^, 
one and a half ; and ^1^^> two and a half. 

Quantity is expressed by adding ^«|, to the cardinals j as, 
f%5r ^«1, three times as much ; ^t^ >9«|, four times as much. 
Times, ,by adding ^t? ; as, jw ^ three times, Distribu^ 
tives, by doubling the number ; as, ^ "0, by twos ; f^ 
f%5r, by threes. A doubtful number, by adding <fl^, C^llM 
mu^j also be prefijjed, as, ^ yQ^, or C^ftlM f%^i C^Tfrl %^ 
3 
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about three. Fold, by K\ ; as, f^^'\y twofold ; fiTTl, threefold ; 
^^1, manifold. 

It is also important to notice the word 9r>Ql, which is a 
noun, meaning four, and is construed in that meaning like 
the English word " a dozen." In like manner ^^, twenty, 
is often used like a noun ; as, f^ ^f^, threescore or sixty. 

Numbers are expressed by the following signs : 

For arithmetical purposes these figures are used in the 
same way as the Arabic figures in Europe, as ^b**^^, 1873. 

When the figure ^ is placed after a word, it shews 
that that word is to be pronounced twice running ; as, l[[^ x, 
hdif Mip alas ! alas ! c^ ^, je je, those which. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Pronouns (Sarba-nam) . 

Pronouns are of four kinds, the personal, the relative, the 
interrogative, and the adjective pronouns. 



Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are of two kinds, the honorific, and 
the inferior or vulgar. 

Honorific Pronouns. 
First person, ^Tf^, I. 



Singular. 

I- ^rW^t^j ^J me. 

A. ^l^l^^Cvb, from me. 

P. . ^rW^, of me. 

JU ^^rW^, "*«imc'e, in me. 



Plural. 
^rt^1, we. 

^Wf^'rti^j ns. 

^srmf^C^ (or CTf?[) ^^, by us. 
^Wf^ (or c??r) i?^, from us. 
^rWfk^f? or ^TTlnf^f, of us. 
^l^lRcrt^, in US. 



Second person, ^f^, thou. 



Singular. 
N. ^, thou. 

q[ I C5W^, thee. 

I. C^WTW, by thee. 
A. otW^^, from thee. 
P. C^^?, of thee. 

li. c^^tii, c^Ktr^, in thee. 



Plural. 

c^t^, you. 
c^Wf^'fi^j you. 

CSWf^f? TW, by you. [you. 
C^t^^ (or C^) ?^, from 
C^T^tf^^ or Q^\^\lMy of you. 
Cat^tPfCni^, in you. 
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Third person, f^fJT? he, she. 



Singular. 
N. f%f2[, he. 

I. ^SW^1j by him. 
A. ^1^t^^C^> from him. 

P- ^W^ of him. 
L. vJl^lc^, in him. 



Plural. 

5|t^tf?^'C^> them. 

^IWr?i:^ Tt?1, by them. 
'tRtf?^, (or c^^) ^tlN9, from 
them, 

^iMfk^? or^t^Tf^, of them, 
^It^tfk^rtv5, in them. 



For the plural of these pronouns, ^Rs^, all, may be used ; 
as, ^t^ ''m:^ ^T^«l, for us all ; C5t^1 ^C^f? ^H«l, for you all 
There may also be two forms ; as, ^t^^ *|^(,«1f| ^tW^l or c^ 
T^l^I Wt^^y for them all. 

^^, self. 

Plural, 

^T^W^j selves, 
^t^m f^5f C<|>, selves, 

''RT^Wff^^f^ ^rt?l5 by selves. 
^T^f^^f (or c^) ^^, from 

selves. 
^^rsrrf?^^ or c??, of selves, 
^t^RtPfC^lC^ in selves. 

^^rfSr connected with a personal pronoun, is of the same 
persou as that pronoun; as, ^Tf^ «lT^, I myself; .^fi^ 
«rt^tfir, thon thyself ; f^ ^^, he himself. In this sense 
^\ is also sometimes used, as, |%^ ^\ ^PfC^r^, he is 
himself comin», In addressing a person respectfully, ^T^ff^ 
is used instead of ^fif, but coustri^ed as a pronoun of tl^e 



Singular. 
N. ^^, self. 

2;}^^Wz:^'Self. 

I. ^^trf^, by self. 
^I^Wt^^ from self. 



A. 

P. 
L, 



^T^t^j of self. 

* 

^^Wtr^, in self. 
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third person ; as, ^t^ ^Wc^ ^^5^ f?r^, yon, Sir, will reply 
to him. When it is used in this way, its possessive is ^t^1iT 
or ^T^M^t?. This form of speech is becoming more and 
more common, and should generally be used except in ad- 
dressing the lower classes. 

Inferior or Vulgar Pronouns, 

The first and second of these pronouns are used to express 
contempt, anger, or familiarity. It will be well for the 
student never to use them ; yet as they are frequently used 
in common conversation, it is necessary to notice them, to 
enable the student to understand what he will frequently 
hear. The third often answers a useful purpose in distin- 
guishing between the Creator and the creature, the king and 
the subject, the master and the servant, the animate and the 
inanimate. 

First person, ^, I, and Second person, ^, thou. 

^, and ^ are modified into c^rl and C5l, and then declined 
in the usual way. Thus (X\l^, C^rf^t^l, C5(t^^, cs[t?r, (?rtl^ 
CRt^, CTTf^^n;^, OrtUf^ ; and CNst^^, cm, CSt^^y C^tiTl, &C, , 

Third person. CT> he, she. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. c^, he. ^^t^t?1, they. 

Q ' 1 ^WC¥, him . ^Tf^^r^, them. 

I- ^W^t^5 by him. ^Wr^^ ^1^, by iliem. [them. 

A. ^W^^, from him. ^Wf^ (or CW?) ^^TO, from! 

P. ^W^, of him. ^t^Tf^^ (or CTf?),.of them. 

L. ^t^ or \ji1^1c\», in him. ^sWf^l^f^, in them. 

When this pronoun represents an inanimate thing, it it 
thus declined : — 
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Singular and Plural. 
N. (C^,) ^t^, it, they. 

o' f ^1^> i*> them. 

I* ^Wm?r| or ^5^|t?n, by it or them ; thereby. 

A. ^^T^^C^, from it or them. 

P- ^W?, of it or them. 

L. \6|^1^ or \a|^R^9 in it or them. 

Sometimes the syllable ^ is omitted throughout ; as, ^^ 

^tr5, Ac, 



Section 2. Of the Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are: f^, who, and 0T> that or 
which ; and they have for their correlatives the personal 
pronouns t%f^ and CT as before given. 

f^, who. 
Singular. Plural. 

N- f^> ^bo. tW^> who. 

whom. fWf?t^> whom. 



g:)tT^, 



I- tWrWj by whom. tWi:?^ Tf?r|j by whom. 

A. tW^^, from whom. fWf?^> (or c??) ?t^, from 

whom. ^ 

P- tW^, of whom. tWur? (or f^W?,) of whom. 

Ij- TW^j in whom. fMf^l'rt^j in whom. 

. C7, who, that, or which, is declined exactly the same as 
the above, with the omission of the nasal mark above the 

Tl5 as, N. a; O. ?Wr^; T. TW^tn, &c. 

This has also a neuter form, as. Singular and Plural^ 
N. tW, O. ?f^, I. ^rt^tUB, Ac. Here also the syllable ^ may 
be omitted, the forms being ^1^ ^tUSy &o. 
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The relative pronouns, as well as the interrogatire and 
demonstrative, may be divided into two classes^ viz.y those 
that are used as nouns and are declined, and those that are 
used as adjectives and are not declined. The latter are 
always followed by a noun, the former never are. Among 
the relative pronouns GT is also used as an adjective, which. 
Tor the plural such adjective pronouns may be r^eated ; 
as, c^ a ^ ^tft ^, C^ C^ ^ «PrM onr, the works which I 
do give evidence. 

Section 3. Of the Interrogative Pronouns. 

C^P whop 



Singular. 
N. c^, who P 

Q • [ 4l^t^y whom P 

I. #W^t^, by whom P 
A. <f t^t^^l^, from whom P 

P- #1^5 of whom P 
L- ^T^tTO) ill whom P 



Plural. 
^tW\y who P 

^Fl^^lHf^lC^, whomP 

^WlW Ttiffi, hy whom P 
4Wf^\ (or c^) ^^, from 

whomP 
4WUf? (or f?r^), of whom ? 
^'Wf^tl^, in whom P 



This is also used without the nasal mark, for an inferior. 
In common conversation the syllable ^ is often dropped 
throughout the oblique of the singular. 

f^P whatP 
Singular and Plural. 
N. f%,whatP 

g;}f^,whatP 

I. 1^»nr Ttiffi, by what P how P 

A. f^ ?^r®> from what P 

P. tWT?, of what P 

L- f^PTj in what P 
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C^rf?ff whidiP id not declined; it is the correfipondingf 
adjective pronoun ; as, c¥f^ Tt^ Tt^l^^ P to which place 
are you going P 

f% is also used> apparently, as an adjectire pronotin, in 
the sense of ^*^hat sott of ?*^ or " what in the shape of P*' as 
^ ^9 what in the shape of work P 

f% is often simply an interrogative particle, which cannot 
be translated ; as, ^iitf^ <2rf%w| ^1%r^ f^ ^5t^ ^t^ ^% ^1? 
having promised, shall I not do it P 



Section 4. Of the Adjective Pronouns. 

The adjective pronouns are of three kinds, possessive, de- 
monstrative, and indefinite. 

The Possessive. 
The place of a regular possessive pronoun is usually sup- 
plied by the possessive case of the personal pronouns ; as. 

Singular. Plural. 

^t^> my^ mine. ^TWT??, our, ours, 

C5t^t?r> thy, thine. CSpTtUfWf your, yours. 

^'|^15J, his, her, hers. [own. %t^tuf^, their, theirs, [own. 
^^RtW> (my, thy, his, her) ^t^^^UfiJ, (our, your, their) 

In elegant writing the Sanscrit possessive Tf<is, ^t,, ^n[^, 
^«>, are used ; as, ^«>^, my son ; T^C^* thy house ; ^'^ITfipi', 
our country ; ^[V5f^, your house. 

Instead of the above possessive cases, ^^, (my, thy, his, 
her, our, your, their,) own, is used when reference is made 
to the next preceding agent in the nominative case ; as, 
^1f^ ^SW ^t^ ^MC^ fmU^ I gave it to my brother ; f%f% 
^5tf1 ^t^ srt^StC^ f^l^Ryhe gave it to his brother. Here, if the 
possessive of the personal pronoun were used, it might give 
another sense ; as, f%j^ ^t?t? «a^|v©lw nfC*1H, might mean that 
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he gave it not to bis own brother, but to the brother of 
another person. So ^WiTl ^©T?1 ^T^R ^5l^«ir^ fH?R,they gave 
it to their brethren ; this implies that all had the same 
brothers. When ^ft^ is repeated, it is distributive; as, 
^It^tTl ^^ ^T^ ^^3U^ ffcn^T, they gave it each to his 
brother. Instead of ^t^ ^t^, "^ "^ may be nsed. 

In the singular ^ is only used to form compound words. 
So also is ^% as, ^f^, one^s own hand, ^TW^> s^W- 
murder, suicide. 

^ my, mine, and ^, thy, thine, are poetical, "ff^ or ^[^ 
is used for ^t^^> when the idea implied in the English own 
is to be expressed, w^ is sometimes, in elegant language, 
used for " my," ^3[% for " thy," ^% for « his," ^^^ 
for "our," '^f\^ for "your," and ^ft^ in the place of 

The Demonstrative. 

The demonstratives are : ^fsr, this person (near, and sup- 
posed to hear what is said) ; ^f^, that person (in sight, but 
not supposed to hear) ; f^pT, that person (absent) ; <£l, this 
inferior person or thing (near) ; « or (§, that inferior person 
or thing (in sight) ; c^, that person (absent) ; ^5t^, that thing, 
fip and c^ have already been considered as personal pro- 
nouns. 

^f&, i£\, this person. Neuter ^, this thing. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ^, {^) this. ^tW, these. 

Q* I ttt^, this. ^f?^n:^, these. 

I. ^tW?1, by this. ^ttTF^ ^t?1, by these, [these. 

A. ^tr^^CSj from this. tttf?^ (or c^^) ^^r^, from 

P. ^tr?, of this. ^f?r^ or ttTrw, of these. 

L. \i;\(^s>, in this. ^tTf?t^R^, in these. 

. In declining <£) and ^, the (* ) is omitted. 
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^f^y ^9 <^9 that person, neater ^^^ that thing, are declined 
in the same manner, only taking ^ instead of ^ ; as, Sing, 
N. ^, that ; 0. fe^lC4>, that ; I. ^Tt?rl> by that. Plu. N. 
^tt^9 those 5 0. ^ttf?^> those ; I. ^ tttW TfTl, by those, &c. 

<i), (^ and c^ are frequently used as adjectives, and then 
they are not declined ; as N. iH ^jf^ ; O. (^ ?Tf^C^, this per- 
son ; if ^tJ5^, that book ; CT ^^CT, in that letter. The emphatic 
^ is often added to (^ and cf ; as, (^^ ^Tf^> this man ; C'T^ 
^^3^9 that book. 

The Indefinite. 

The simple indefinite pronouns are : (i|^, one ; ^^, both ; 
^RT, other ; c^, any one, some one ; f%^ anything, some- 
thing ; ^[^^, all ; tfR^ST^, each ; ^TJ^, such a one ; *f^, all ; 
«ff^, each, every; c^fT, any, some; ^, many"; ^, as 
many as, as much as ; WSy so many, so much ; ^^ 9 how 
many P how much P c£i^, so many, so much. Of these the 
first eight are inflected in the singular number; the last 
eight are uninflected. 

The compound pronouns of the indefinite kind are : «|H^> 
many, (literally, not only one) ; ^Rj c^, another ; c^t^ cii^, 
some one ; c^^ c^?, any one ; ^T?r CTt^, some other ; ^t^ 
C^9 some one else ; ^t^ f%^, some more, any more ; ^t^ 
:»I^5^, all others ; c^ c^, whoever, whosoever ; c^ T^^> who- 
ever, whatever; c^ c^t^, whichever; c^ f^, whatever. 
These, with the exception of c^t^, may be inflected in the 
singular number, but only in the last member, 

C^ is declined exactly like c^, only the nasal (* ) is omit- 
ted ; as, O. ^1?1C^", &c. But the possessive of c^ should 
always be pronounced <<>1^1W1, even when it is written ^1^1?r, 

C^rfiR", some, any, must be carefully distinguished from 
C^rt^, which P The former has two syllables, the latter onlj 
one. 



V^WV>V^>V^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'*»^/^*^W^N^^^WW^^^^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Verbs y (Kriyd). 



Section 1. General properties of Verbs. 

The form in which the Bengali verb is always found in 
the dictionary is that of a verbal noun ; as, ^«|, a doing, 
rendered in English to do ; ^^R, a moving ; c?<st, a seeing ; 
fi\^9 a writing. 

To verbs belong conjugation, voice, mood, tense, person, 
gerunds, and participles. 

There is but one conjugation of transitive verbs, fsakar^ 
makjy and they are nearly all regular. The same may be 
said of all intransitives faharmakj. 

The voices are two, the active (Jeartri-bdchyaJ and the 
passive fharma-bdchya) . 

The moods are three, the indicative, the imperative, and 
the infinitive. The potential and subjunctive are supplied 
by the addition of other words. 

The tenses are eight ; the present (ba/rtaman)^ the present 
definite (shuddha'bartamdn)^ the imperfect {adyatana), the 
imperfect definite (nxshchita-bhut) y the perfect (shuddha^ 
hhutjy the pluperfect (chira-bhut) ^ the aorist (nitya-prabritta^ 
bhiitjy and the future (bhaMshyat). 

The persons of verbs are three, corresponding with the 
personal pronouns, I, thou, he, &c. 

The singular and plural are the same in Bengali verbs, 
and it is the nominative case before them which alone de- 
termines whether they are singular or plural ; as, ^tf^ ^f%> 
I do ; ^tWl ^, we do ; ^fir ^, thou doest ; c^tWt ¥^, you 
do 5 f^ ^^5T, he does ; ^^1 ^fCiR, they do. 
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The gerund most frequently employed is that like the 
Latin gerund in di (of doing) ; and the participles most 
commonly used are the indefinite active and the perfect 
passive : besides these there are several other forms of 
gerunds and participles used occasionally, which will be 
noticed in the last section of this chapter. 



Section 2. Of Auxiliary Verbs. 
When one verb is employed to assist in the conjugation 
of another, it is called an auxiliary ; the words used in this 
manner are, ^Tf^, I am ; ^<3^, to become ; Tt^»^> to go ; and 
^s|, to do. The first is defective, and has only the present 
and past tenses ; as. 

Present Tense, 

1. ^rff^T or ^t^1 ^f^, I am or we are. 

2. ^f^ or c»t^?n ^tfj thou art or you are. 

3. f^f^ or ^t^^ ^TC^^, he is or they are. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. ^tft or ^1^1 <i1 f^^3l, I was or we were. 

2. ^ft or C5t^1 f^Z^ (or f^^), thou wast or you were, 
8. f^fir or ^rfi^^ fll^^, he was or they were. 

Tn poetry the complete form «(tfV*!l^> &c. is often used. 

The auxiliaries ^«^, to become, and Tt^»r> to go, are used 
in the conjugation of the passive voice ; and the auxiliary 
^«1, to do, in the conjugation of compound verbs. 



Section 3. Of the Regular Verhy Active Voice. 

CTf^, to see. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1 . ^tf^ or ^T^ C?f<5 1 or we see. 

2. ^ft or c^t^ Of^> thou seest or you see. 

3. f©f5[ or ^t^HI C^^, he sees or they see. 
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Present Definite. 

1. ^tft or ^Tsnrt Cff^TTef^, I am or we are seeing. 

2. ^f^ or C5t^ C?1>n^» thou art or ye are seeing. 

3. f^ or ^t^tJTl Off^UCb^^^, he is or they are seeing. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. Gff^Tt^, I or we saw.* 

2. Off^T, (or C?f^)j thou sawest or ye saw. 
8. Off^tl^, he or they saw. 

Imperfect Definite. 

1. C?f^C^sf\*11*l) I was or we were seeing. 

2. C?Rc^fe^? (or — 9!1), thou wast or ye were seeing. 
8. Off^rrsfe^j lie was or they were seeing. 

Perfect Tense. 
1- Off^Wfe I li^ve seent or we have seen. 
2. C?R?rr5> thou hast seen or ye have seen. 
8. crf^l^lC^^j he has seen or they have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. ' Ofl%tf^Tt^> I or we had seen.J 

2. C?f<^f^OT, (or — «rl), thou hast or ye had seen. 
8. CfRrff^C^, he or they had seen. 

Aorist or Conditional. 
!• Cff5r^tT> I or we used to see, or would have seen. 
2. a1>(r5, (or — ^), thou usedst or ye used to see, or 

would have seen, 
8. C?ftr®^, he or they used to see, or would have seen. 

Future Tense. 
!• Off^y I or we shall see. 
2. Off^W, (or — ^), thou wilt or ye will see. 
8, Gff^^f he or they will see. 

* As one act of a series, 

t Or, 9<ru7 some time ago, aa an isolated fact 

X Or, saw long since, 
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The use of the Conditional may be seen in the following 
sentence, ^ Cff^^, ^5C^ f^Tt^ ^R\4|i|, if I had «een, I 
should have believed. In translating this into English, the 
idiom of the latter language sometimes requires or allows the 
use of a different tense, if I saw^ I should believe. But 
when the condition is not intended to be denied point blank, 
e. g. if there remains the slightest chance of seeing, the 
Bengali tense must be changed. 

Imperative Mood. 

^tft or ^T^l^ C^, let me or us see. 

^f^ or c^tWl C?^> or (poetical) c?^, see thou or ye (at once) 

^ffk or Cs>\mi\ Off<^, see thou or ye (as a contingent rule). 

f^f^ or ^^t?1 Of^^T, let him or them see. 

The imperative of the verb ^t^^, to come, is frequently 
used before the first person plural of the imperative mood ; 
as, «rt^ 'cjt^ C^fV, (come) let us see. 

Infinitive Mood. Gerund. 

Ofl>t^, to see. CfpRt?, of seeing. 

Participles. 
Off?(l^, (whilst) seeing. 
Cffkw\> CfRi:^, having seen. 
CFff^, is sometimes contracted to off< or c?W ox C?<Ft« 
The termination of the second person in ^, as, ^f^, 
^(^Sg j, &c., is antiquated; it is practically not used now 
except in poetry and in the present Bengdlf Bible. 

In common conversation the tenses which insert c^|%> &o. 
are generally contracted by dropping the c^, with the vowel 
preceding it; thus, deihitechhi is pronounced delchchhi; 
haritechhi sounds harchhi ; and jditechhi, jdchhi. So jdchha^ 
jdchhen. But this contraction is avoided, when persons wish 
to speak the language carefully or elegantly. 
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In like manner conjugate the following verbs :— 

^^T, to rise. ^^, to keep awake. 

^^^, to speak. Rr^r->i*l9 to ask. 

4'\^9 to cry. ^9f^, to lift up. 



Section 4. Of the Inferior form of the Active Voice. 

If a person speaks with abject humility of himself, or with 
marked contempt to another, he employs the first or second 
person of this form ; but they are not used in good composi- 
tion, except to introduce the familiar language of poor or 
ill-bred persons. The first person is very often used in 
poetry, and the second person is frequently used in address- 
ing children, or intimate friends or relatives. 

The third person, however, is constantly used in all good 
composition for expressing common facts or events, and will 
on that ground in future be embodied in the honorific form 
of conjugation. 

Indioativb Mood. 
Present Tense. 

1. "^^ or ctW Off^y I or we see. 

2. ^ or C5t?rl Off^ thou seest or ye see. 
8. CT or ^^t^ OfC^, he sees or they see. 

Present Definite. 

1. "I^ or C3rr?1 C?f5ir^, I or we are seeing. 

2. ^ or C5t?1 C^ff^tli^sf^'f, thou art or ye are seeing* 
8. c^ or ^5t^1 C^fSfUSC^ he or they are seeing. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. c^,r or we saw. 

2. CFf^1%, thou sawest or ye saw. 
8. C?f^, C^f^CT^,"^ he or they saw. 

* See note next page. 
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Imperfect Definite. 

1. C?f^U®fe[j I or we were seeing. 

2. Cffi lC^r^R ? ihovi wert or you were seeing. 

3. Off^C^r^^> tie o^ they were seeing. 

Perfect. 

1. C^ff^^rtf^j I or we have seen. 

2. C^l^tf^j thou hast or ye hare seen. 

3. C^Rlftl^? ^^ l^^s or they have seen. 

Pluperfect. 

1. Cff^Tf^j I or we had seen. 

2. C^f^ratf^pT, thou hadst cyr ye had seen. 

3. CWl%tf^> ^^ o'^ they had seen. 

Aoristy or Conditional. 

1. CTft^t^Sfr^ I or we used to see or should see. 

2. OfRf^^j thou or ye used to see, or would see. 

3. cwf^j he or they used to see, or would see. 

Future. 

1. C?f^> I or we shall or will see. 

2. C^l^j thou or ye shall or will see. 

3. C^f^ or c^,* he or they shall or will see. 

Imperative Mood. 

1. ^ or cjtW Cff^y let me or us see. 

2. ^ or cst?1 C?< <)r C?f^, see thou <>r ye, 

3. c^ or ^^t^1 Of^^, let him or them see. 

The remainder is the same as in the honorific form.. 



• Some writers are very partial to this form ^Fircfr^, or^^TCT*, eipeoWly 
when the nominatiye is a neuter noon or pronoun. 
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Section 5. Of the Compound Verb, AcHve Voice. 

Instead of using the regular active verl;>s, the genius of 
the bopk language delights rather to use noi^ns or participles 
with the auxiliary verb ^«1, to do.* Thus, in the case of 
the verb to see^ three forms are common, Of^, ^ ^e|, and 
?^ ^?H> to see. So s?^ ^c(, to destroy ; f^ ^c)^ to endure ; 
^^^> ^1^ ^*l> and ^^ ^«1, to create. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. ^'\f^ or ^srtwl ft^ ^f^, I or we see. 

2. ^f% or C\®tWl ^t^ ^, thou or ye see. 

3. f^f^ or ^T?1 "^ ^>t:w^, he or they see. 
Third person inferior, CT or ^gt^TWl ^ ^C?. 

Present Definite. 

1. 'BrrPr or ^t^^1 -^ ^ftusf^, I or we are seeing. 

2. ^|fSr or Cv©l^5l1 ^ ^r^»"5, thou or ye are seeing. 

3. f^ or sol^l^ -^ <frRcv»CH» lie ^ they are seeing. 
Inferior, CT or "^t^tl^ "^ ^f^d^. 

Imperfect. Imperfect Definite. 

2. 1^ ^fk^r ( -^rl ). 2. "fl^ ^Ff?rsf%r3r { — ^). 

3. "^ ^fe^. 3. ij|^ ^l%C\»f^^. 

Inferior, ^f^, ^Rt*t^, Inferior, ^f?z:^if . 

Perfect. Pluperfect. 

2. ;^ ^Iwt^* 2. -^ ^^Tfe^ ( — ^ ). 

3. 1^ ^ffwtl^. 3. -^ ^fl^tfe^R. 

Inferior, ^fwfr^. Inferior, ^^rtf^T. 

* By taking the last part only, ^, ^, ^C?^, Ac, it may be.seen how 
this verb is conjugated. 

4 
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Aorist and Conditional, 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Inferior, ^f^. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Future, 
Inferior, *^f5t^, C^- 



Imperative Mood. 

1. ^tft or ^rf^1 -^l^ ^. 

2. ^ft or C^m^ -^ ^, ^^, or ^«e. 

3. -^fsr or ^^t^ "^t^" ^¥^R. 
Inferior, <?[ or ^M^ "^ ^^F^- 

^t^ ^l^5t1 "fl^ ¥t%> come, let us see, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. Gerund. 

Participles, 

^ ^U5. "^ ^^- ^ ^fira1? or -^ <pl^t«i. 

Instead of i^, the verbal noun pppT, might have been used 
throughout. 

In like manner conjugate the following verbs : — 



^^^Wl ^«1, to wait for. 
^rf5p?r ^«1> to rejoice. 
^1 .^«1, to desire. 
^Wf^ ^«l, to deliver. 
Iwl ^«lj to think. 
^^ ^«1, to deceive. 
^^ ^«|, to conquer. 
x^c\ ^«l, to save. 
^^ ^<1, to dance. 



^•r^ ^^> to describe. 
^T^ ^*l» to like. 
^^Rl ^«1> to w:orship. 
C^t^ ^*l> to blot out. 
*rt^ ^*1> to chastise. 
^t^JTl ^«l, to comfort. 
*jC<P\^ ^^«1, to contract. 
^t^ ^«|, to laugh. 
f^-Tt ?^^> to injure. 
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Section 6. Of the Regular Verb, Passive Voice:, 

The passive is formed in two different ways, tbe one with 
the Bengali participle and the auxiliary verb ^Sft^fT,* to go^ the 
subject being put in the objective case ; and the other with 
the Sanscrit participle and the auxiliary verb ^^^9 to become 
or be ; as, Of^ Tt^^j to be seen ; 1^ ^^, to be seen. Neither 
of these forms, however, is much used, except in the third 
person singular and plural; but the auxiliaries ^^^r, and 
^^5T, are of extensive use. 

Besides these two regular forms, an irregular form taken 
from the Hiixdust^nf is sometimes used in conversation ; as, 
TtW ^^ <t^?rtll^, the man was devoured by a tiger, or a 
tiger devoured the man* 

First Form, 
Indicative Mood. 
Present. 
Sing. 1. ^rWr^ c^<| ^, I am seen.t 

2. cvg 1 ^R<l> C?^ ^> thou art seen. 

i ^tW C^<t ^1^j he is seen. 
' I ^5T^ C?<l fn, it is seen. 
Plur. 1. ^Wf^^nc^ C?^ ^y w® ^r® seen. 

2. C^Wfw^ C^^ ^^> ye are seen. 

3. ^sWff^^ C?41 ?t^, they are seen. 

Pres&nt Definite. 

Sing. 1. ^btW^ "] * 

2. c^sWC^ I ^^ ^Ic^c^^j I am being seen, etc. 

J ■ 



3. ^W^ 

* - ■ 



* InB1^^a4 of ^^sr, \^^ is often used, as '•itstt* cirtrl ?? Ac. 
t Literally, the (act of) seeing me goes on (or take^ place). 
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Sectioit 7. Of the Causal Verb. 

The causal Terb is formed from the simple one by insert- 
ing ^1 before the last letter of the verb; "as,^?^, toste, 
C^^ft^T, to make or cause * to see, to show. ' When a va#el 
precedes the final ^ of the original verb it is dropped, and 
^^ (pronounced -^d) inserted in its place ; as, C?^» to give ; 
CW^e^t^, to cause to give; ^^Sf, to get^ ^^5t^> to cause to getf 
to impart to. 

The conjugation is exactly the same as that of the simple 
verb except that the vowel ^1 is inserted before each sufllx ; 
thus c?f^5 becomes C?^, &c.* 

Of^^y to cause to see or to fehow. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. ^tf^ or ^t^ Of^Tf^j I or we show. 

2. ^^ or C5t^ C^^rre, thou or ye show. 
8. 'f^ or %\^\w\ C?<t^, he or they show! 

Inferior, (TT or \5t^t^ C?^. 

Present Definite. 

1. C?^lt^5^5f§, I or we are showing. 

2. C?<rf^l^, thou or ye are showing. 
8. •W^I^CK^j he or they are Tshowing. 

Inferior, Of ^%^5^. 

Imperfect T^nse. Imperfect Definite. 

1. Cf^^'T. 1. C^^v.v®f^*ltJi. 

2. C?<t^(-^). 2. Gf^rrWfC^ ( -Tl ). 
.: 8.'. (HNT^^. 3. Cf^f^l^sfe^R. 

Inferior, c?<f^. Inferior, Cf < l l^CV^d^^ . 

* It is important to notice these forms, as thej ooonr in aU yerbs ending 
in ^t«i> whether they be cansaJs orjaot,. _ 
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t 

Perfect Tense. Pluperfect. 

1. c?<t%lf^. 1. of^t^rrfwt^- 

2. c?<ft?rr^. 2. c^^rttrrfwr ( -^ ). 

3. cTf^rfr^. 3. of^rt^fit^. 

Inferior, C?<%tr^. Inferior, C^^tTt^ftf^* 

Aorist. Future. 

1. Cf^^. 1. Cf^^. 

2. Off ^Tftc^ ( -^1 ). 2. C?^tR(-T|). 

3. Of^l^C^. 3. Of^t^l^. 
Inferior, Gf<t^, Inferior, c^f^tt^* 

Imperative Mood. 

1. C?^. 3. -c^tft^. 

2 Gf^ftQ, C?<t^ Inferior, C?^^. 

^t^ ^tft or v»i|i|^j C?<T|> come let me or us show. 
Infinitive Mood. Gerund. 

Par^icipZe*. 

C?^rt^C5>. (whilst) showing. 

C?<t^> Of^f^C^, having shown or made to see. 

The form used for the passive is Gr^TT^Tj shown ; as, ^tl^ 
or \©t?1 C?<R ^9 he or it is shown. 

Sometimes the Sanscrit form of the perfect passive parti- 
ciple is used, but not very frequently ; as^ ^1 ifpf^ ^, it is 
shown, made to be seen or to appear. 

It will be seen from the conjugation of the passive voice 
that the verbs ^^^r and ^^sf arje somewhat irregular. The 
V erb ^l^*m, to tortis^ is also irregular in some tettBes, as will 
be seen from the following :-— 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present. 

1. ^Tft or ^ii|5l1 ^fj% I or we come. 

2. ^1% or c^t^ ^1^> thou or ye come. 
8. f%j^ or ^t?n ^T^TTT^j he or they come. 

Inferior, c^ or ^?f^1 ^Tt^ or ^t^^. 



Present Definite. 

8. ^iPlC^slfc^'l. 

Inferior, ^iPlC^C^. 

Imperfect Definite^ 
2. ^tf^H^^*' ( -^ )• 

8. ^Pic^n^^R. 

Inferior, ^IJ^ICVsP^^. 
Pluperfect. 

1. «rr%tf5»rt^. 

2. ^f%rf|r^ ( -Tl ). 
8. ^Tf%f1%^R. 

Inferior, ^^tfWtf^- 
Futwre. 

1. ^tPt^. 

2. ^«rffnt^ ( -^1 ). 
8. ^Tftr^. 

Inferior, ^tf*|C<|. 
iKFiNiTiyB Mood* 



Imperfect. 

1. ^t^Tt^ or «iir*i^m. 

2. ^Ttw ( -Tl ). 

3. ^t^9R. 
Inferior, ^t^»f. 

Per/isc^. 

1. ^tfwrfe (^i?rf^. 

2. ^tf^T5» ( ^^5 )• 

8. ^errprrtr^^ ( ^ot:^ ) 

Iiiferior,^f5nrtir^(<^^^1 
ilorisf. 

1. ^tf^t^« 

2. ^tf^(-^)- 

Inferior, ^iTft^. 

ImPEBATIVE Mooi>. 

2. ^.t^, cii^, ^rrf%«. 
8. ^irr^,^T^. 

Inferior, «rf^^, ^m 

- -■ ^^ ^ -■ — 
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Participles, 

^tl%1> ^l^C^ or ^BrrfSfCT, having come. 

The first of these contracted, ^^t^ or ^tPT? <flX?r« 



SscTfOK 8, Bema/rhs on the Verbs, Moodsy Tenses, 

Gerunds and Participles. 

All verbs are conjugated after the pattern of Cff^> to see, 
whidi is remarkable for its simplicity and regularity. 

A few remarks on certain verbs that are peculiar in their 
use or construction may save the learner some perplexity. 

As there are two verbs, ^Bftf? and ^^, signifying to he, it 
is generally difficult to learners to know for a certainty 
which should be used, or whether they may not be used 
promiscuously. The distinction between the two words 
is much the same as between the German sein and werden. 
The former has exclusive reference to the subject indicated 
by t he nominative, and describes its existence, presence, or 
itate at a particular time or place ; while the latter (which 
properly means to become) usually describes what the sub- 
ject is to others, and is used in the sense of to turn out. 
to become, being generally accompanied by an adjective, 
pafticiple, &c. 5 f%f^ t£i^ ^tR ^TtC^, he is here ; f%1% c^ 
^t^ f^l^j he was there; f%f^ ^fT ^1C*^H, he is well; 
but x(^ f^?11^JtWt?rl Wt^t^ ^, man becomes wise by 
Study. When there are two nominatives, ^tt^ is usually 
omitted. Thus, t%fS[ '«1^^1h, he is wise, is better Bengali 
than t%f5T « ' H<j 'l ^ «rt€^. But when an adverb is added, 
^rtt^sr may be iised ; as, <£i^« f^fSr «m^TH ^Bpft'^^jhe still 
is wise. 

^, indeed, only used in the present tense, is a verb of 
certainty or concession ; as, ^, #, ^^, inferior ^ ; thus 



^»rrf5r ^t^ ^, I am really WfeU ; <?\ ^ '^tW f^ ^, f%^ 
<«^^«l ^rtf , he was ll^re indeed (it is true), but is not noT7 ; 
f%f% wH<;lH ^l^, he really is wise. ^, ^, and ^&sr, as 
personal verbs, are chiefly used, when in English j/e8_ or 
?!^%-. ^^y l>e called in afd, to express the sense fully ; as, 
<?Tf%^? ^tft ^5. is tiiat youP Yes, it is I. On the 
other hand ^^ a^ an impersonal verb, is almost invariably 
the ipight wor4 to use (like an adverb), when the sena^ of\it 
may be fully expressed in English by the word indeed; as^ 
I have had good news. ^ ? Indeed P f^fsr wl^jTt^ ^ 
(not ^c^), f^^ ^^j he is indeed wise, but very feeble. ; 

•f^, not, is used in tbe present tense as a verb of nega- 
tiou ; thus, ^ or J^^ or sf^, ^c^ or ^, inferior ;t^, ^ ; as^ 
^»rff5r f5r«1t^ ^f^, I am not sinless ; ^crtf^ (?f ^, I am not 
the person ; c^ f^ ^u;^, he is not beloved. 

The negQition is generq,lly made by ^ ; and when the 
vowel ^ is added, to it^ it gives the idea of past time to the^ 
present tense ; as, t%j^ ^st^ '^rfl^t^ ^^?R ^1, he did not 
deny it.; ^tf^ t^^^ ^<^ ^^tWl ^f^ ^rf^, I never heard such a. 
word. In common conversation, but not in writing, f^TC^I is 
used for ^f^ ; as, «Jtf^ ^ft fk(My I did not do it. 

^rf^, when not preceded by another verb, always stands 
for ^BTfr^ ^; as, 'e^^^ ^^ f^ ^Tfj ^^ srf^, I have no 
victuals by me ; lU. there is not anything eatable wiijh me. 
This word ^rtll, may; be distinguished from ^{(^ and 5^, by 
remembering that ,^^ properly means does not exist^ or wr 
fiot found or objtained ; whilst •^ or 5^ simply nieans is, 
not. . , 

, The necessity of an act is expressed by th^ accusative (or, 
less correctly, the possessive) before the infinitive, followed 
^y the v^rb to be, in the third person singular ; as,— 
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* Present, 
^WC^ (or ^t^) ?f^ ^> it is necessary for me to go. 
C^Wl^ ^^C^ ^9 it is necessary for you' to go. - . ^ 
V6|^K<1> m\(.^ ^9 it is necessary for him to go. 

Past, 
^rWt^ ^t^^ W^9 it ^ais iiecessary for me to go. 
C^W^ ^t^l^ ^^9 it was necessary for you to go. 
v$l^jC<1> T|%^ ^^, it was necessary for him to go. 

' - 4 1 I 

Future, 
^1HU<I> jf^U9 ^^> it will be necessaiy for me to go. 
CsW^ ?t^r5 ^^9 it will be necessary for you to go. . 
^WX¥ ^I^CVs ^^^y it will be necessary for him to go. 

. T.he necessity here implied is one th^t arises from ciroum-'. 
stances, rather than from compulsion or a sense of. diecided 
mOVial obligation. - 

TJie same idea with certain modifications may be ex-L^^,/.^,. 
pressed by the possessive case and verbal noun with "^4^9 ; ^^^ 
that should he done; or ^f^ morally obUgfitory ; or ^(vsit'f^/^ 
V(^y required by circumstance^ ; ^t^^*tJ^, required by necessity ji * 
as, ^Tf^ ^'Q^ ^"^9. it is necessary for me to go ; C5tTtW» 
?t^1 ^f^j it is. proper for, you to go ; y(^ ^^^ ^fC^t^flWi 
or ^ik^H <2r:CTt^ ^TC1|> it IB necessary for him, or he haa[ 
oceftsiQUj, to ,go.. Infinitives and nouns are negatived byj 
iTtt ; agf, ^t^ti:^ Tft^ ^t^ I should , not go ; ^crW^ Tt^t^ 
tftr^t^f^ ^,1 need not go. The adjectives require 5(^, as^ 
!TWT ^'^fl 4^<<r ^j it is not right for me to go. 

For the different kinds of compound verbs, which are ^IJ 
conjugated like the simple ones, see the closing section of 
the eighth chapter. 

. The moods ajre used much in the same manner as ixfi^ 
English, t . > 
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« 

Ths Moods. 

The indicative simply decla?es a fact, or asks a question ; 
as, ^BitPr Cfff^y I see; ^ Cf^fTlP da you not see ? Intha 
latter case f% m^ b^ ^dded 5 a3, ^ ^ c?< ^ ? 

The imperative mood is coiptfined in its application chiefly 
to the second,^ and third persons ; i/lie ^rst is rarely ijaed;^ 
except when preceded by ^1^*|, come. When it is used, i^ 
expresses a desire or doubt, as, .^ ^t^ti^t? ^sprf% ^> W^ 
^ftf^ ^t 1%^l^ ^ra ^tfl Tt^ ; if you permit it, I wish to take 
this infant home. 

The infinitive mood is used to express the sense of the 
verb in a general way ; as, f%f^ tii^ <p^ ^f5ic^ <£r^F5 ^^C^H, he 
was ready to do this thing. Sometimes it expresses an ob- 
ject or intention ; as, f^|?[ ^Sp^tC^ ^^ ^ wf^ ^l^t^W**? li© 
sent him to do this thing. 

The potential mood present and imperfect is expressed by 
the infinitive with the verb *rf?r«l, to he able ; as, ^tt% C^ff^I^ 
^ttf?j I am able to see, or can see ; ^^ Cfff^I?® ^iRt*!, you 
were able to see, or could see ; f%l^ CfpfT® ^if^W^, he will 
be able to see. The potential perfect and pluperfect is 
expressed by the particle and the verb Tf^, to remain, 
in the future; as, f^ f% ^ ^^ tsfi^^lll^r? t5l%| ^1|>H4, 
has he heard this account? he may have heard it; ^"^ 
f^ ^t? ^Mw ^n*m ?t^1 ^TrtW, after so long a time 
his disease must have abated; ^^jjt^^ ^ ^•TW^ ^^ ^ft 
^1%^ ^Tff^^^j I fancy you must have understood me. 

The subjunctive differs nothing from the indicative, but is 
simply preceded by the word ?rf?> if 9 and is usually followed 

• tiftr and arftr« differ a little, cw^ is a simple command ; cwf<r« is a com- 
mand applicable in fntnre, or dependent npon contingent circnmstances. A 
proliHbition mnst be expressed by the second form, orftta *, do not see, 
ai^ sn, has the very opposite meaning, viz., please to look, literally, y9^ do f«$ 
looh, (whai hinders you ?) 
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byi5R, fk&ii or ^st^i[^, that heing tM aa^e; tts, ^ ^fft% 
OfR, ^R, or ^tf^ ^ cfff^, ^5C^, if I see or should see, then; 
^ ^ C?fW5, ^51^, if you had seen, then. It would appear, 
iowever, that in certain constructions the imperative is used 
for the subjunctive^ especially when in English the sen- 
tence begins with whoever^ whatever^ wherever^ etc. ; as, ft 
C^ t?^, whoever it may be ; ^ ^ ^, however far it may 
be. So also, ^tf^ 1% W^P what I am to do ? 

13i€ tenses used for the subjunctive are, the present 
followed by ^^ with the fa^iire and the aorist followed by 
^gC^ with the aorist ; as, cT ^f? ^^ ^n:?, ^®R ^T? Tf^ ^^, 
if he sin, he will be punished ; ^'m ?f? cmt^ ^f^, ^5^ 
^ f^t^ ^z:^ ^, if I had told you, you would not have be- 
lieved, ^f^ with the aorist invariably implies that the sup- 
position is the reverse of the fact. Thus, by saying ^J% ^*. 
%1:^, if I went {or had gone), the speaker shows at once that 
he does not (or did not) go. Whenever the supposition is 
one that may be realized,^ must be followed by the pre- 
sent ; as, ^ ^Tf^ ^, if I say or should say. When « if," in 
English, is followed by the perfect tense, it is in Ben^fili 
expressed by the participle with the present of ^t^, to 
remain ; as, ^ Wrf^T ^Fftn ^rff%, if I have said. ^ itf^T 
^%| <^, may also be used in admitting (as a fact, or as a 
logical supposition) tiiat I have said. 

The Tenses. 

The tenses, like the moods, acre for the most part simple in 
their application, 

\ The present tense is used for general statements, and has no 
obfinite reference to any particular time ; as f%f^ ^rti ^5i?R, 
•he reads ; \5t^1 m Wl3^, they lablMir ; <tfw| feu?, birds fly. 

In familiar converse and vivid description it is sometimes 
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used in a past sense ; as, ^t^ a 'W fH^^, ^5Wt ^t^ ^- 
^^ ^1, 1 did not ^nderstaiid the n^eaning of the letter you 
wrote ; ^^ ^Brtt% CpT^^f ^, ^^^ 'Riw ^tf^ ^t^Tt^^ I became 
^ick just at the time I was dining yesterday. It is some- 
times used in the sense of the future ; as, ^ f% Tt^ ?r^ 9 

5rt^ ^ I go, i. e- will go. 

' The present definite is used to express a presejoit act or 
event which is not yet completed ; ^tf^ f^Rc^f^, I am (now 
writing ; f^, Tf^ ^fk^Cf^r, he is (now) reading. This is as 
much db if the speaker had added : 1 have not yet done 
writing or reading. 

The imperfect tense is used to express time past, when 
referring to an event or act which is spoken of as being only 
one in a series or narrative. By using this tense the speaker 
indicates either that he will immediately tell what came 
next, or that he supposes his hearer to know what followed. 
It is therefore used in narratives ; as, f%f^ ^©T'^U^ ^1 ^^1 
f^wKI ^HlCg l^f be asked him this question ; (Tf ^5t?t^ ^^ 
^sg^ f^»T, be gave him this answer. 

It is also frequently used to denote an event which has 
just happened, and sometimes even one which is expected 
toTiappen the next moment ; apd then it corresponds with 
the perfect, tjie present, and sometimes even with the future 
in English. Examples; ^tft ^V^ ^j^^rN:, I have (just^ 
taken my food ; V^ ^^t^ 'R^ ^y it is (just) time to go ; 
^^ ^srrf^ C^W^ ^'^ ^f%«f1^ l^i^lH, now I understand 
you ; ^tfS[Tf%3rf^j I am off, or on the poiht of going ; df ^^jf^ 
W:^ ^rt^? *bat man will be tumbling into the water. 

Th6 imperfect definite represents the action or event as 
.remaining unfinished at a certain time past ; as, fsfsr ^srWl^ 
^t^t« <<>l^(.Ngfoc1H , ^Iw^ ^ ^nlSjNS ^^5f, you came up 
just at the time he was striking me. 
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Hie perfect represents an action as belonging to tte past 
but without having be^n since neutralized } as, ^8rlf5F ^Wl^ 
<^ ^^ ?f^l% I liave told him that affair ;^5t^ C^t^ 
'^f^rat^j that you have heard. The perfect here is used like 
the perfect in English ; but sometimes it denotes an event 
which took place some time ago ; as, <£|^ ^^ ^^^U^ , such 
a report has spread abroad, or has become (common) ; 
1^ C€t^ ^f^Tl? have you dined P 05t«R ^^fwrf^, I 
have, that is, some time ago. This differs from the 
imperfect, ^f% <t%^^ liave you dined? ^It^tT, I have, 
just now. 

The perfect and pluperfect are compounded of the in- 
definite participle and the auxiliary verb ; as ^fWI + ^tf? 

The pluperfect represents the action as prior to some 
other point of time, usually indicated or implied ; as, f^fi{ 

15^ ^, he had come from a far country, but the people were 
•not prepared to receive him; 

The pluperfect is sometimes used when no point of time 
is specified ; in these cases it shows, either that the event 
took place in ancient times, or that it has now lost its im«- 
portance ; as, '«ttft^I^ ^^ ^^ ^ft^ftfe^? this was the say- 
ing of the ancients; ^'^' ^ ^^ ^^illlVl, he had great 
trouble. 

As the difference between the imperfect, perfect, and 
pluperfect presents not a few difficulties, the following re- 
marks may not be unacceptable to the learner :— 
' 1. They may differ as measures of the distance of time, 
the imperfect stating what happened just now, or a little 
Bgo 5 the perfect that whidh happened some time ago ; the 
pluperfect that whiph happened long ago, ^ 
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2. They differ as to the objects to which they direct 
attention. The imperfect directs attention not so miich to 
the act or event itself, as to its attendant circnmstances, 
'fiuch as time, place, manner, rapidity, recency, or to that 
which followed next. The perfect directs attention to the 
fact itself, as being either historically tme or still impoxv 
.tant. The pluperfect directs attention to the circumstance 
that the fact is of an old date, or no longer of any great 
interest or importance. 

3. They differ also in this, that in connected narratives 
the imperfect is the leading tense. The perfect occurs 
chiefly in conversations and argumentative discourses. 

It may not be uninteresting to adduce a few examples :<«-« 

f^fSr cah^tTvS ^1^t*l»<, he came by boat. This is either the 
latest news, or a fragment of a narrative ; or else attention 
is directed to the mode of conveyance : he came by boat, 
not by land. 

f^f^ C^^^ ^tf%tl^> be came by boat. Here attention 
is directed to the fact of his having come, as one that ad- 
mits of no doubt, or that is still important to the hearer. 

f%f^ (?il^t^ ^tft^tf^l'Rj he came by boat. This implies 
either that his having come is an old story, or no longer 
of any great importance, or else that he subsequently 
exchanged the boat for some other conveyance or place of 
abode. 

^^ ^rlf^ CT TtW C^W'Tj I went there yesterday. Here 
attention is directed to the place or the time, but not mainly 
to the act itself. 

^^ ^ifk (P\ TM 1%Tf^, I did go there yesterday. Yes- 
terday being so near the present time, this phrase would noli 
be used, except to call attention to the fact that I went, as 
being either important or unquestionably true. 
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r ^5^ ^NTtft (?\ Trt^ f'WfW^j I went there yesterday. This 
at once implies that my going there yesterday was only 
introductory to, or has since been almost neutralized by, 
fiome other event of greater importance or interest. 
. f^ v»l^lC4 <^^ ^^ f^'sst^l '♦Rc^**, he asked him this ques- 
tion. Bere the tense shows that a narrative is being given. 

^^ ^ft^ 'R^ ?^T, it is time to go. This indicates, that 
a little earlier might have been too early, and that a little 
later might be too late ; ^^ilU^ would not imply either. 

^tfif ^ ^ f^f^RTTj I write this letter. Here the writer 
fancies himself talking to his correspondent when opening 
the letter, and saying to him, I wrote this letter. 

^^ ^Ttf^ CSt^t^ ^^ ^f%<2ftf ^Rl *!!*(, now I understand 
you. The exact idea i0, now I have caught the meaning of 
your words. 

^tf^ bpl^llH, I am going. Here the speaker fancies him- 
self walking off already, and turning round to tell the 
hearer, I am off. 

^ ^jf^ W?[ ^tJ%T> that man will be tumbling into the 
water. Here the speaker is so excited that he anticipates 
what he expects to see the next minute. 

^Itl^ ^W^ (TT^ -^^ ^f^Ttf^j I told him that affair. Here 
the speaker supposes that his telling may be of some im- 
portance to the hearer, or else that the fact should not be 
doubted. So ^T^ C^Jl?1 t^1%r^. 

^ ^*^ ?lli7il1C^9 such a report has spread abroad. Here 
the report is important to the hearer, or else its having 
spread has been doubted. 

«tt^l^ ^ ^^ ^fwtfe^, the ancients said this. Here 
the tense indicates that it was very long ago. 

\5t^ ^^ ^^ ^?[tf^T, he had great trouble. This is a 
mere incidental remark, and implies that the hearer knows 
that the trouble l^as since ceased, or lost its importance. 
5 
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Althcmgfa it is hoped that thesQ illustrations will facilitate 
the apprehension of the differenoe betwe^i these tenses, 
yet pr^ctiee will be found to be the best gaide. 

We only add one important remark more ; viz., that the 
consequences of an event stated in the pluperfect are sup- 
posed to be completely past ; and those of an event in the 
perfect are supposed to have continued ever since ; those of 
£^n event in the imperfect are supposed to follow it imme- 
diately, and therefore not to continue long ; they may be past, 
or present, or future. 

As an illustration of the three ways of expressing the 
present tense, we subjoin the following eicamplee : ^T^Tpr TW 
^f%C»R ^^1 ^tft \f%Tt^, I understand what you say ; literally, 
I have understood what you just said, ^^f^ Tf^ ^^^ ^t^ 
^Tf^ Wtf^f I know what you say, i. e., what you are apt to say, 
or in the habit of saying. ^T^ Tfti ^f%i:^nF ^W ^Ttf^ 
^Iwl Tt^TOff » I understand what you say, t. e., my compre- 
hension keeps pace with your words. 

The aorist is employed to represent the frequency of any 
action, i. 6„ to signify what has been the usual course, custom 
or habit of the agent; as, f%f^ ^T^TJ^^f ^ot^Rfl^ fWf^TT^ 
<t^|4C^*4, he was accustomed to pay great attention to study 
in his youth ; f%^ (7f| T^i^oi «tf% ^^ ^"W^ f^f^ ^i PiCVfeW, 
at that time he used to come to me daily. 

It is also used like the French conditional mood, in which 
case it always admits of being translated by the subjunctive 
mood and pluperfect tense; as, «jtf^ Tt^1^» f^ ^R^tt 
^^cTfif srI, I would have gone, but had not time. 

The future tense represents what is yet to come ; it may 
be used definitely as to future time, and admits of no 
distinction for shall and will ; as.f%f^ (^^ ^tw ^tf^I^, he 
will come hither ; TfV[j ^^ ^^ i^c?, the sun will rise to- 
morrow 5 ^'tmn «tw^ ^^, we shall be ready« 
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Ih respectful language the future is used for the im- 
perative ; as, ^(^T*m ^^«R; ^^fwl «rWW <i|^ <rf^*t^ %^, be 
kind enough, sir, to give me a book. 

The gerunds are formed from verbal nouns, crf^, Cf^, 
or oW^r, a seeing : these may be used in the possessive or 
instrumental or locative case ; as, ciff^Rt^, c?^, Of^lZ^ of 
seeing; CfR^tx:^, CWC^, or^tls^TO, by or in seeing, ciftrfr® 
most commonly means, in consequence of having seen, or 
because of (his) having seen. 

The first form of the verbal noun ( orfSfTI ) is never used 
in its simple state as a nominative ; but the possessive case 
of it, as given in the paradigms of the verbs, is the one 
most commonly employed as a gerund. The gerund being 
treated as a noun in the possessive case, is sometimes fol- 
lowed by another noun, and fiometimes by a post-position ; 
as, ft^ C^tpRT?r ^IT, the time of sowing the seed ; Cfff^^ 
Jspt^ej^ or ^nW> or l^rftre^ for the sake of seeing. 

The participles in the Beng&li language allude generally 
either to present or past time. 

The infinitive mood is used as a participle— not only in the 
formation of two tenses of the verb; as, C?RTO + ^f%=: 
t?f5fU5f^ I am seeing ; C?f^ + f^tp^ = C^f^fl^sf^^TPr, I was 
seeing — ^but also to express time absolutely ; as, f^ <^Tf%r5 
^ ^, Work while it is day, ^^lf^ Vf|{>W ^f^? what 
fear while I live ? 

To express the continuance or repetition of an act, the above 
form is r^eatedj as, i?r '^fl^ ^T^ WW^^^ff^^, 
he continuing his journey at last arrived at home : t?r f6^ 
4>f5cvfe ^Rtv^ pf #»r, he continuing to have cares grew old, 
t. e.^ grew old by anxiety* 

The present participle in %r5> as ^?i^^ doing, is probably a 
corruption of the Sanscrit present participle ending in «f<^ ; 
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as, ^^ to live; ^«., living. By whom it was introduced 
is uncertain, but it is not found in the earliest writings in 
Bengali. The number of verbs from which it is formed is 
very limited. It is used with much the same meaning as the 
participle in ^, except that it generally implies more or 
less of continuance or repetition. ^^, doing, is at once 
the most common and the most anomalous instance of it. 

A few of the Sanscrit present participles, active, middle, 
and passive, are used in Beng&Ii ; as, active voice, ?ft?^ 
living ; ^^S awaking ; f*^, being, good : middle voice, ^^^Tf^, 
increasing ; *rat^, lying down : passive voice, f^^«|, being 
done ; ^ijijM being taken ; ^^^fPTt^, being spoken. In a few 
instances too the present participle of the frequentative or 
intensitive form of the verb is used ; as, ^^^^fprt^r, burn- 
ing fiercely, red (with anger) ; C^ft^PTt^, shining brightly, 
glaring. 

The adjectival participles formed by ^, ^, and ^5^, are 
employed to express the necessity, capability, or fitness, of 
the thing ; as, ^sj^^, that must be inferred ; ^^, that is 
capable of being done ; ?^3^I, that is deserving of being 
punished ; ^^, that ought to be done 5 <|^<i/, that should 
be spoken. 

The indefinite participle in ^ serves to connect a subor- 
dinate member of a sentence with the next following verb 
having the same agent, and so supersedes the use of copula- 
tive conjunctions ; as, V61^R<I> C?f^ "S?!;*! ^t%(1 ^h^S^^Iir ^ft'T, 
seeing him and falling at his feet, he cried with a loud voice ; 

^V^ «tl^*r ^ft^, afterwards, having obtained no redress, and 
being sadly distressed, he returned, weeping as he went, and 
entered into his house. 
It is denominated indefinite, because it may be followed 
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by, and in poiiit of time agree with a verb in the present, 
past, or future tense ; as, CT f^?1 OT^, he goes and sees ; 
C^ fWI Off^9 he went and saw; c^ f^hrj Cff<l^, he will go 
and see. 

When the finite verb has a negative, the idea expressed 
by the participle is negatived also ; thus, f^ 4>|*l^l^li( f^ 
<j^*||i| ^?f?rc^ 5^t means that he will not go to Calcutta and 
carry on business; it does not mean that he will go to 
Calcutta but will not carry on . business ; this might be ex- 
pressed by substituting for f?nrl i^ the above sentence f^W^, 
or^l^C<m?^f^. 

It is sometimes connected with the infinitive mood, and 
stands in the place of an infinitive ; as, j[w\ v©1^1C4 ^ffM\ 
^rtf^Tl^ ^W Rc^H, the king ordered (them) to seize and bring 
him : so that ^ff?^ ^if^r® is equivalent to ^f^TO ^ ^tf^(^« 
This is not an anomalous but the regular use of the par- 
ticiple, for it always agrees with the verb that follows next : 
hence, as, ^f^ ^ipCcm is equivalent to i(f^^ ^ ^pR?R, 
so ^twl ^tf^Te is equivalent to <f^ ^ ^Tf^- 

Exactly in the same way it is often combined with the 
participle in cf ♦ to prevent its too frequent repetition. In 
such cases the participle in ^1 is used in the former parts 
of the sentence and that in CT at the close ; as, ^tft Cf Tt^ 
t%^1 v^l^tC^ T-^t^ fwl ^T^ ^ (?r ^^ ^#^, after I had gone 
thither, given him the information, and returned, he de- 
parted. 

Some participles of this kind are used adverbially; as, 
^fJ[?rl on the plea (or ground) that ; (^^ ^iwl^ how P ^^, 
through. When so used, <;p|^1 need not be construed like a 
participle. Thus f^fSr TtWt ^1^ IWt^, he is honourable on 
the ground of being a king, c^^ ^{wl Tt^^ ? how shall I 
go ? 4pl<t»t^1 ?|f| ^^, go through .Calcutta. 
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The indefinite or adverbial participle in CT may have tke 
same agent as the verb that f ollows^ or a different one* The 
latter is most commonly the case ; as, f%j^ ^fOT ^Ttif^ Tf^ 
when he comes I will go. In the former case, it is usually 
put before the nominatiye case, and almost always indicates 
a contingency ; as, fw\^ ^tfe?^ ^tft ^Tf^# in case I get 
leave, I will come : but '•rtft Rfl^ ^^^ ^Itf^ means, I will 
take leave and come. ^t?t? ^IIT ( ^ ) Ttl^ Tf^, I will go, 
after I have eaten : but ^rt1% ^T?t^ ^Iwl ?t^ means, I will 
eat and go. Where if and when are used in English, this 
participle in (js\ is commonly used in Beng&K ; as, f^^ ^TtTf? 
^Tf 1 f%^ ^Rc^ ^ft W^ ^^f if l^G grants me my desire, 
I shall be satisfied ; (7r ^T^ ^ fi'^tW ^f?l^ ^5t^ ^ ^^, 
when he stretched out his hand, it was made weU* 

Hence ^ or ^TO, afterwards, may very often be supplied ; 
as, IR c^t?f i^n) T^^TIfUnx ^A ^, when property is bst, men 
are in k'ouble. 

It i$ sometimes, particularly in conversation, used to ex<- 
press option or choice ; as, c^ff^CT Off<^ ^TtW, he can see if he 
chooses ; oTy if he would look, he might see ; or, very Ukely he 
sees. 

If the conjunction « wen, is added to this participle, it 
gives the idea of althoughy and is equivalent to having ??jf^» 
ihoughj at the beginning of the sentence, followed by IWftf^^ 
yety in the latter portj as, c^ C^|«H ^filOT'Q IJ^^^rl or 
Vfjf^ (TT Oot^ ^l?f, ^trf^^« ^ ^1, thoagh he eat, he is not 
satisfied. 

The perfect passive or intransitive participle is derived 
entirely from the Sanscrit, and is used as in that langoagej^ 
or as the past or passive participles of verbs in English and 
other languages ; as, (TT ^tf%^ X^ ^l^'^ ^TfW ^9 he beixig 
fallen is not able to rise ; <?r ^tiTt^ ^1 ^FTf^ ^fw, he having 
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been defeated fled. It is often used instead of a noun with 
the verb to do ; as, C5t? ^^l^ ^ ?f?^, or, CFT? ^I^U^ ^^ 
^fl^r, the thief killed him. 

This petfedt participle, derived from the Sanscrit, being 
nsed so exteosivety in the Belig&H, it is necessary in this place 
to explain how it is formed.* 

If the Sanscrit foot ends with a vowel, ^ is simply added 
to it for. the past participle ; as, tm, ^tjt®, renowned ; «^, ^^ 
taken ; ^, tg|%, afraid ; 3^^ 21^^, heard ; ^J, ^% done. 

If the root ends with a consonant, ^ is generally inserted and 
^ added^as ^ri, ^f^, formed; T^t* ^Pi^ counted; W. i^fif^, 
moved; ^ST,^f5f^ produced; "^^^f^. inflated with pride ; 
^^j Wf^. soumied; ^\i^^ ^i^f^^, delighted ; ns nf%^. 
fallen; ^, ^[#1^, filled with fruit; ^, ?f%^, increased; 
C^» Crf^, setved. 

In many cases, howeVer,^ the ^ is united immediately with 
ih« root, and for this rules are given in Sanscrit grammars ; 
but as the eniimeration of theth here would be tedious, we 
shadl give a list of the participles thus f6rmed that are used 
in Bengili. 

Boots. Fast participles. Boots. ^ast participles. 

^ ^]5r, eaten, food. ap[^ ^WFt^, excelling in 

^^^t^, «tt^, obtained. zq^ 15^, angry. [power. 

— ^^j diffused. ^ a^t^, weary. 
^ ^1, ploughed. fl^ t^^, distressed. 

— ^"Ttl^l, drawn. ^ wtWy made patient, 
^ #«, scattered. fip ^«|, wasted. 

— ^<, fconflned. f^^ f^^, thrown. 
3FT aptV, gone, past. ^ ^a> pounded. 

* The f oUowu^g zemarkg, to )ie fnlly^ appreciated^ require some IdkowM^e 
of Sanscrit, and may there! oi« be passed over bj the learner, till he feels 
a liUle xBore advalUbed is B^iUi. 
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Boots. Past participles. 

^ ^9 ^^f^j become hung- 
^^ ^, agitated. [ry, 

^ <f^, dug, a pit. 
f^? f^> distressed. 

— f?r?prf^, id. (pres.) 
^ ^9 gone. 

— ^t^^> come. 

^^^ '^^j hid, kept safe. 
^^ ^, hidden. 
4P[^ «sra, seized. 
H ^, sung. 
^ ^t^, smelt. 

— ^t^t®, smelt. 

^ ^«r, pounded, powder. 

^ ^, cut. 

^ ^t\5, born. 

^ ^*r> grown old, digested. 

5l\ 5T^, bowed down. 

— ^^, exalted. 

^ ^^y ^^j destroyed, 
f^ f^^> ground. 
^% ^^, ^^, heated. 
^^ ^S, 1^8, pleased. 
^^ ^^, satisfied. 
^ ^ ft<, passed over. 
-*- ^<?^«f, incarnate. 
^J^ W^j forsaken, left. 
^ Sft^j saved. 
T3{ ^^Tj ^«?f^> hastened. 
?5fl ^^> '^^^ bitten. 
W^ ?tV, tamed, gentle. 



Boots. Past participles^, 

Tf^ f ^> burnt. 

Tl . ^, given. 

-^ ^Vr^9 received. 

f^ f?^> ^rlf?^, instructed. 

— ^5^^, taught. 

f\ ffsr, impoverished. 

ft% "fi^y enlightened. 

!5^^ ^iy corrupted. . 

^ ^, milked. 

Yt J^y seen. 

\ f\<y fWK, torn. 

^^ fS^, had, held ; good. 

^ ^5 ^J^^j shaken oflf. 

^ 1"^, become arrogant. 

^ ^, cooked, ripe. 

^ ^j V^9 done, eflfected., 

— ^^^, produced. 

^'\ ^, drunk (as water.) 

J[9f 11^9 coloured, bloods 

^ 5j^, nourished. 

*t^ *|^, purified. 

^ i$<, filled. 

*lTt^*%^> grown fat. 

€|T5 ^1, asked. 

^51f ^5^, blown, e^anded.; 

^ ^j bound. 

— • w^, hanged. 

^ ^, known. 

^W ^^9 worshipped. 

^9f ^tt, broken. 

f^ f%5[, divided, broken* 
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Boots. Past participles. 

^ ^, enjoyed. 

^^ ^tt> bent. 

«5\*r ^1, fallen, degraded. 

ai\ ^3l^, gone astray. 

^^ ^^, fried. 

:(|^ 3(^, drunk, mad. 

^s( JTSy minded, mode. 

^pnaf m, immersed. 

^ ft^, ^tftf^, measured. 

^ ^[^, liberated. . 

^^ ^ist, infatuated. 

br Kt^^ withered. 

^ ^1, worshipped. 

V{ ^> T^^^ restrained. 

T^ T^j joined. 

^ ^, fought. 

?l\ ^, devoted to. 

ft\ f?^, separated, empty. 

?I^ ?P?r, broken. 

?pr ^p^» obstructed. 

^ ?p|, angry. 

^ W> ''it^^ mounted. 

f ^ ^tf, come in contact. 

'l^ ^j gained. 

f»T^ 1^^, smeared. 

1%^ ^> licked. 

^ ^\^9 absorbed. 

ij^ q>9, eflfaced. 

^^ ^9 coveted. 

^^ ^^, spoken. 

^^ ^^, sown, wov'en. 



Boots. Past participles. 

^ ^1V> ^f^, vomited. 

^^ ^, borne. 

Tl ^T^> blown, wind. 

— f^^*l^ extinguished. 
f^ l^tr, ^fkt, agitated. 
f^*r f^l, entered. 

— ^^S, seated. 
^Pf f^y pierced. 
*t^ *r^, enabled. 

n^ *r^, ^l%*r^, cursed. 

*tH. *ft^> quieted. 

*P[ n^, «nn^, praised. 

pT^ f*r^j possessed of. 

— ftft^j distinguished by, 
TSi^ tJWj purified. 

t5? t5^, dried, dry. 

H^ stlVj wearied. 

^ t^j availing one's self. 

— ^Tf^> taking refuge in, 
fS^ ftr^j ^Tfir^, embraced. 
'^ ft'^^j trusted in. 

— ^"ht^j encouraged. 
^8?^ f^, ^t'f^, attached to, 
f^ tW^ sprinkled. 

— ^f%f»f^, anointed, 
f^^ f^, completed. 
Tl f^> placed. 

7^ "^^j slept, asleep. 

^^ ^1, created. 

— ^^^1, offered up. 
^ f^^<^ spread.' 
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Boots. Pafit partieiple& 

"^K ^^, tied, fixed, phtin. 
'^ ^"iy touched. 
'^T^ "#5? awoUen. 
f^ , f^, smiled. 
^ .^, killed. 



Boots. Fast pM^tiieipies. 

^ Tf^, smitten, 

^ Ik, left. 

^^ ^, rejoked, 

C^ W^i ^tf^, called. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of IndedinaMe Wordsy (Ahywya)^ 
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Section 1. — Of Adverbst 

Adverbs are principally of tliree kinds, of titne, of place, 
and of quality* 

Of Time. 

<*Pfn?f, €^\aii dafly in the 
mominjf. 



^ifj, to-day. 

^C^ I ^WJ ? in the meantime. 

<^^, AX!^i now. [row. 

^^^^^j yesterday, to-mor- 

•^^j when P ^^, ^T^^TORl, ever. 

?^, ?l^, when. 

^tf^, ^^, then. [thne. 

^WfT5, ^«ftt%^ J C^t^T ^ti:»f , at any 

^^, IM long as, whilst. 

^5t^*., so long. 

^^^TW, at that time. 

f^ ^ or f?R ^, daily. 

f^^, constantly. 

^1^*., after. 

afterwards. 



^mtJ, ^HW, the day before 
yesterday, or the day after 
to-moiarow. 

^tl, ^?lt) three ddys ago, (rr 
three days hence. 

trrt^» '^i?^* trrafr* ^^rNt?» 

again* 
^y ^W, ^W, before (in 

time or place). 
?lTiar, at night. [ing. 

'RTf^, «p©tl^, in the morn- 
^^^IC^, in the afternoon. 
TtS'^^i:^, in the evening. 
TTl, 'PfWn, always. 



The words ^«|, ?1, and ^, may be added to other word! 
to form adverbs of time ; as, <i|^«|, now ; Cf^ iv^«|, then ; d)^., 
once; »i#r1» ^ways; ^W^> once; ^{^, twice; f^W^t^, 
thrice. 
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Of Place, 



<«<fl?r, <«^, here. 
^WtCT, ^^, there (in sight). 
C^<tR> GT^, there. 
C^^y C^^Jy where P 
C^^I^^CVi, whence ? 
^^} (^^9 where. 
^^I^^CVi, thence. 
F^fft^, on all sides, 
f%^^, within. 



Tffe^r, without;. 

f^r^ ^1^«5Ti:^, behind. 

^4r, before. 

^TBP, ^^U?r, above. 

^^[C^y down, below. 

^, afar off. 

^nrc^, in front. 

^rW^, in the presence of. 



The word ^tW is also used to form adverbs of place ; as, 
(I) xfCT, here ; ^ ^tw, there (in aight) ; <p\ Vfjx^, there ; C^ 
^tW, in what place, wherever ; f^t^ ^tW ? in what place P 
C¥t^ TtRj ill fl'iiy place, anywhere. The aflix 3f has the 
same meaning ; as, ^^9 everywhere ; ^sRlif, in or to an- 
other place. 

A number of adverbs of time and place admit of a pos- 
sessive case, and also of an ablative case ; as, ^W^^t?, of to- 
day 5 <i|<t53[^, of this place ; ^?R5^,.^ dUf from afar. 



Of 

^, ^Brf^, WV, very. 
^^^*^> unexpectedly. 
(1)^, thus, in this way. 
C^^, as. 

cs^, so, in the same way. 
C^^R, how P 
f%|^, a little^ 
f^^?f, much. 

/^W 3RP(, by degrees. 
«nB(3FC^^ successively. 



Quality. 

^fT> well. 
f^^c|, famously. 
^tt^, almost. 
3pjf , slowly, badly. 
C^P why? 

C^, BO. 

bf^, bfTtS providentially. 
^Rppt?f, mutually. 
^ra«p|?r|, successively, one after 
another. 
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?^> in vain, %^, T^f^, gp^, ,f^^ ^rf^^OT, 

?^o apart. ^f%, ^ThS, quickly. 

fTT^, falsely. ^^% consequently, of 

»n5T, truly. course. 

The words nv^, i^z% and ^gs, ^fl, are added to form adverbs 
of quality ; as cfl^ns, thus ; c^K 'Tl^, in any way or manner; 
5m<t^% powerfully ; ws^i, diligently ; ^^, in all respects! 
t is an emphatic particle ; as, (TrTT^t, in that very place 5 
CRi;^^, in that very manner. 

Adverbs formed from adjectives especially append ^n or 
J(US to them ; as 'gpf^, beautiful, ^^^% beautifully, lit. in 
a beautiful manner. 



Section 2. Of Prepositions, 

Prepositions are of two kinds, separable and inseparable. 
Prom the position which they occupy, the latter may be 
called Prepositions^ and the former Postpositions. 

Prepositions (Upasarga). 

^f%> beyond, excess ; as, ^f%aR, transgression ; ^f^f^^ or 
^W¥> superabounding, excessive. 

«rf<, over, possession ; as, ^fwf?, possession ; ^% ^rftit^, 
a king or ruler ; ^f^^, come at, known, acquired. 

^, after, sequence ; as, ^^5?, a follower ; ^^^tft^ an imi- 
tator ; ^B(^^% repentance ; ^5[f%, permission. 

^iWS, within, centricity ; as, ^^S^«|, the heart ; ^^tf^, the 
heart-searcher ; ^^R^, a relative. 

^% away, privation ; as, ^^1^^, crime, sin ; ^<1^, detrac- 
tion, accusation 5 ^^^rt^, disgrace. 

^fn, to, addition ; as, ^f^, moreover ; ^pfTtH, a covering ; 
^Bff^R^, covered with armour. 
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^p§, towairds, tendency to ; as, ^po^l"^, approach to ; ^f%|<, 

facing 5 ^pe;||H, self-esteem, pride. 
ff(^y down, degradation ; as, ^R^l, deteriorated, bad ; ^R^, 

incarnation ; ^iRt^^rl, disrespect. 
^, unto, extent, limit ; as, ^TtTt^, a receiver ; ^^t^> attrac- 
ting ; ^B{p)K7?9 ^^to or as far as the sea. 
fe<is, up, elevation ; as, ^^<lf%, production ; ^^jl, excellent ; 

vSijf^, improvement, elevation ; vScfil^, 2eal. 
fe% near, secondary state ; as, ^^^% an island ; ^^^^, a 

by-way ; ^^^tf%, a paramour. 
^, hard, difficult, deterioration; as, ^Ff^, wicked; f:«r, 

trouble ; ^^y hardly passable ; ^^, hard to be done. 
^, down, entireness ; as, f^^Th©, a fall, death ; f^Tt?r«|, entire 

prohibition : f5T|^, ceased; fsrf^, entirely engaged in. 
fa:, out, freedom ; as, t^?rW^, without form ; ^S^^fvS, gone 

out ; (^c*ri^9 faultless ; ppb*f, thoughtless. 
^, back, re-action; as, ^rat^iR, opposing, power; <^RrtW?r> 

defeat ; «l5lH^^, return ; «1?t^, advice, caution. 
^, round, completeness ; as, <l|%<^«r, quite full ; ^tftf^, cir- 
cumference ; ^fl^flV, tired out, completely wearied. 
<f, forth, progression; as, «W»r, disiday; «tTt^> march; 

<st^^, majesty ; df^f , affection, acquaintance, 
^fe re-, reiteration ; as, tfff^^prf^, echo ; tff^T^, reply ; ^rfwul 

a reflection or image ; ^tf^^^ retribution, 
f^^ fte-, m-f v/n^, mis-, specialty, vicissitude ; as, f^lF?, sale t 

f^^Tf, misfortune; fi^, undone, altered; t^^^, inver* 

sion. 
ffKy with, conjunction ; as, f^^, associatioii ; ^t?t^9 union ; 

^IWt^T, (^spring ; 'T'lf^, wealth. 
^, well, ease ; as, ^1%, well disposed ; ^[9rv, easily obtain-o 

ed, cheap ; ^ptJlfe feme, good report ; n(^^1i>l4, good newi. 
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PostptmUons, 

Postpositions are formed from noans, adjeotires, or inde- 
clinable ^ords, hj putting them for the most part in the 
locative case. Unless compounded with the word with which 
thej are connected, thej govern the possessive case. The 
following are a few of them : — 



^Hb^, before. 
^flj[T[lir> according to. 
^H^C?r, within, 
W,^9 for the sake of. 
^'^[^y above. 

^^«l, W?{J, PiPlW, C^, for or 
because of. [at. 

^^trg, fkwci, fftc^, near to, 
b^fifC^, all round. 
'^CT, under, at the bottom. 
W:^y far from. 
^1, through, by means of. 



;^tc^, below. 

^fw^, for, instead of. [of. 
•^tl^C^rtl^fj for, in retaliation 
'^tl?[, after, 
f^tr^, behind. 
«ff%, to. 

^^9 ^rW^ in, in the midst. 
^II^W, without. 
fk^m, respecting, concerning. 
'TW, Tf^> with. 
^nwt^9 'niWj before, in the 
presence of. 



Some adjectives are compounded with the noun or pro- 
noun, and supply the place of postposition ; as, "^^, ^«|^, 
by ; n^y by means of ; ^ifn?, until ; f^fii^^fr, «fl[;9f, C?^, on 
account of ; as, CeW^f^, or ^«l^, by you ; ^«?r?t^' by 
means of favour; ^ C^l^f^ on this account; ^if^ ^^HR 
^^1^7^, till his coming ; ^<^«ff;^, on that account, f^ or |%5r> 
without, except, beside, is used in the same way ; as, ^rtft 
or ^t^ fSfiTl or TWf^, without or apart from nie. 

When the postposition is compounded with the noun or 
pronoun, the compound may be regarded as an adverb ; as, 
^^^^9 ^W!^9 on this account. 
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Section 3. Of Conjunctions. 
Conjunctions are of two kinds, Copulative and Disjunctive. 

Copulative. 

«H^x, «, and. ^5rf?«, ^i^By again. 

^fr^, moreover. ^^% namely, even. 

^?rs rather. ^<^, as for example. 

^ns^^j therefore. ^t^, also. 

^, if. ^?1^^, thereby, consequently. 

^C^, then, consequently. GR, in order that. 

C5l, at all events. C^^, OTI?^* because. 

^f, for all that. CTR, as. 

«l^, ^W? further. Cn©^, so. 

^R^, ^?5?^r^j thereupon. {^J{^ c^, so that. 

^ and C©1 are confined chiefly to conversation ; as, ^5^ 
f% P what then P ^Bftf^ ^ C5l or ^Tf^l C^ ^, then I will go 
(and see what that will do) ; ^sflfif cnt^ C^ C^ff^ ^|, I did not 
see a single person, though. 

Disjunctive, 
f^, but. 

(%, ^, f^, f^Tl, ^^, either, or. 
Wjf^y ^wjfwtS although. 

^^f^j yet. 

^> ^^1> (for 3;rl? ^5^j) if not, then ; otherwise. 



Section 4. Of Interjections. 

The interjections most commonly used before the vocative 
case are, c^, c^, C^, a, C^Tl, CS, fe? ^IX^, and cif^, O ! Th^ 
first three are applied mostly to superiors, c^ to equals, (?[\ 
to an inferior woman, c^ to a young woman, ft to a child, 
and the last two to common people. 
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When the person addressed is at a distance, ^y ^, or ^, is 
prefixed to the above interjections; as, ^ec^ ^^ Pt^5, O 
heavenly Father ! ^ec^ ^\^t O mother ! When the person is 
present, the interjection is often put after the noun; as, 
TtTi C^9 O father ! Besides the above, there are other in- 
terjections used to express different emotions of mind, as, of 
distress, ^^^tr?[, O father ! artft Wtfky save, save ! ^ ^, alad, 
alas !— of pain, ^, ^, Oh !— of pity, ^rW or ^, alas !— of 
surprise or encouragement, ^s TfS, surprising ! well done ! 

In common conversation the interjections are used after 
verbs, or in connection with them ; as, ^^ c^ ^ ^rl cfll ? 
or c^ CTI ^^ ^ ? why don't you speak ? ^ C?, act ; ^ c^, 
speak, c^ or ctR is added to verbs to call attention ; as, 
c^ Cfff^r, see ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of Derivative Words. 



Derivative words are principally of three kinds, Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Verbs. They are divided into two classes, 
viz., words derived from verbal roots, (kridanta^ and words 
derived from nouns, &c. (taddhita). 



Section 1. — Of Nouns. 

Derivative nouns may be classed under the heads of Pa- 
tronymics, Gentiles, Amplificatives, Diminutives, Abstracts, 
Verbals, Denominatives, and Miscellaneous. 

Of Patronyndcsy (Apatya-hdchaJc) . 

Patronymics, or such nouns as mark the descent of a 
person, atre formed from the original word by lengthening 
the first syllable of it by vriddhi j as, C^ft^, C^^, a de- 
scendant of Gotama ; f*R, b^, a descendant of Shiva. 

In addition to lengthening the first syllable, some words ' 
take a termination like ^T^, ^j ^^? or ^, and sometimes 
change their final letters ; as, Tf^, ^t^Fff*!, a descendant of 
Dakhsya ; Tf»r^<^, ?T*r^8r> a descendant of Dasharatha ; «rf^, 
^ifllc^, a descendant of Atri ; ^t^, ^TW^j a descendant of 
a king. 

Of Gentiles, (Jati-bdchakJ . 

Gentiles, or such nouns as denominate a people from the 
country or city in which they live, are formed in the same 
manner as the preceding; as, f^f^, brf^, a man of 
Mithila ; ^, C^um, a man of Tudi. 
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The most common terminations of gentiles are ^ and 
^; as, ^5f^, ^rr^f^, (ft^), a man of Magadha; ^, ^if^, a 
man of Bengal. Instead of these the words Gf% and 0f%7 
may be added ; as, ?f^^, or ^WTPf%^. 

Of Amplificatives or CollectiveSy (Sangha-hdchak). 

Amplificatives, which convey the idea of increase or mul- 
titude, are sometimes formed by lengthening the first 
syllable of the word by vriddhi and occasionally adding viif , 
or n ; as, CTt¥, C^'^y many people ; c^^y i^^ many fields ; 
?i^> C^^F:^, many men ; c^n, ^^, much hair. 

The most common way of forming them, however, is by 
simply adding ^, ^, or ^ ; as ^, ^^tf%^, a collection of 
lotuses ; ^^^ W^> a multitude of persons ; ^^, ^«lTlj much 
grass. 

Of Diminutives^ (ITna-bdchaiJ. 

Diminutives, which are expressive of something small or 
contemptible, are formed by adding to the word the termi- 
nation ^, ^, ^, ^f\y ^1t*r, or ^ ; as ^, a tree, ^WWy a small 
tree ; ^, a poet, ^^, a poetaster ; ^n, a horse, ^Pff^, 
«I1|V6^, a mule ; f%^, a doctor, f%^^tt*f , a miserable doctor ; 
^^, a hut, ^^^, a poor or miserable hut. 

Of Abstracts y (Bhdh-bdchah). 

Abstracts, which are equivalent to English words ending 
in nessy hood^ shipy &c., are generally formed by the adding 
of ^, l[, ^, or ^ ; as, ftfy long, ftwl, length ; ^s^, good, 
bAf^e l, goodness ; '5(^, a man, ^Rp^, manhood ; isf^, a lord, 
^t^, lordship ; <©af, white, <©&Tl (^) whiteness; |^, a 
messenger, wr? a message. 

Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the first syl- 
lable of the word and changing the last ; and at others by 
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lengthening it and adding ^ ; as, ^^, great, c^'^y great- 
ness, glory ; ^, mild, ?rl^, mildness ; %, steady, tffj, 
«tedf astness ; ^^^ sweet, >rt^, sweetness ; ^jijf^, beautiful, 
ch'fffr, beauty. 

Some abstracts end in ^erlf^, as, ^Itft, wickedness. 

0/Fer6aZ«, (Kriyd-hdchah) , 

Verbals are such words as are formed from verbal roots, 
and signify either the simple act of the original verb, or that 
by which the act may be effected. The affixes of these 
words are numerous ; as, — 

Boots, 

^, to shine. 
^, to cross. 
OTt\, to see. 
f^y to pierce. 
%y to hold. 
5^0, to surround. 
^, to speak. 
^^f to speak, 
iro, to be angry. 
^, to be splendid. 
■RT, to move. 
an{, to be drunk, 
ni^, to breathe. 
^, to bear» 
^, to sound* 
^^, to bind. 
^, to break down, 
jfHy to tame, 
a^, to hear. 
m\, to know. 



Terminations. 


Words, 


^^ 


'^•\<^9 gold. 


^SiW 


^W, a wave. 


^R 


OTt^sf, the eye. 


^m 


C<lf^l, pain. 


^ 


^, virtue, justice. 


^[f 


5[^Q9r, an orb, circle. 


^SPTI 


<1 b*r|, murmuring. 


^ 


^^, a word. 


^1^ 


FOT^, man of low ca&te. 


^<^ 


v*f^<^, lightning. 


^ 


bR^r, conduct. 


^ 


ilpfill, wine. 


^ 


'^rf^, air. j 


^ 


^Trt[> the arm. 


fej^ 


«pr or ^, a bow. 


^ 


^%, a wife. 


«r 


<tW> a sword. 


9 


?^, a rod, punishmentr 


ar 


0^9 the ear. 


f^ 


«Tj%> a relation. 
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Moots, 


TermifMtioM, 


Words, 


^^ to understand. 


% 


^%y understanding. 


v[^y to produce. 


^ 


^%, an animal. 


5^«S to cry. 


H 


^i, the throat. 


nrn, to sleep. 


^ 


^^, a sleep, a dream. 


^jb, to request. 


^ 


?TWl, a petition. 


^, to shine. 


^ 


>©|s(, the sun. 


^, to screen. 


^(^) 


^, armour. 


f^i(, to cut. 


? 


f^, a hole. 



Of Denominatwes. 

Denominatives, or nouns of agency, are formed from 
verbal roots by various terminations like the preceding ; as. 



^4» 


<^>|5|<|», an agent. 


— 


^^<^, a father. 


— 


1%^^, a beggar. 


^R 


•<4r*<, a son. 


t^ 


^Ctf^^y (ft ) a receiver. 


^ 


^, a friend. 


^ 


^^i, a dog. 


^ 


^o^f ^H<l>, a bear. 


^ 


^|vq 1, a traveller. 



^, to do. 
^, to produce. 
J%^ to beg. 
5pif, to rejoice. 
<<r^, to receive. 
^, to bind. 
^, to bark. 
^^»f, to kill. 

5fl|^t0 go. 

Two nouns, or a noun and verbal adjective, are often used 
to form nouns of agency ; as, ^^ff%, ^^tft, ^^5 ^^y ff^^ 
a king. 

Of Mi8cellane(fli8 Derivatives, 

There are many nouns which cannot be classed under any 
of the preceding denominations, and which are therefore 
called miscellaneous; as f«N, ff%^, earth; "^^^ undying, 
everliving, ^TOt^, the immortal place, heaven, &c. 
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Section 2. Of Adjectives. 

Derivative adjectives are of two kinds, those formed from 
verbs, like the English participles ending in ing ; and those 
formed from nouns, like adjectives ending in ahle, ibh, ate, 
enty 0U8, y, Zy, ful, somey &c. 

The following are the principal affixes used in their for- 
mation :— 

Adjectives formed from Verbs. 

Boots. Terminations. Words, 

^, to go. «j^ f^, moving ; a way. 

1^, to live. 

^, to fear. 

Tf^, to pity. 

f^, to bear. 

^, to be soft. 

^9f, to break. 

^^y to awake. 

f^to be bold. 

^lf, to eat. 

7(51. to bow. 

^, to perish. 

^T^, to get. 

"^, to stand. 

■f^, to conquer. 



Ttft ( %'^\ standing ; ^tfl ( t^), doing ; (Sfvsrft ( ^ )> believing. 

Adjectives formed from Nouns. 

NouTbS. Terminations, Words, 

^rt^ lac dye. ^ ^t%^> dyed with lac. 

m\^y knowledge. ^ wt^ (^), wise. 



^^ 


«?l<1^, living. 


«^1^<^ 


%ilM 4, terrifying. 


^H 


H^]%y pitying. 


^ 


^rft^, bearing. 


^ 


^, being mild. 


^ 


^if^, breaking, brittle. 


fe^ 


Wt^fl^? wakeful. 


^ 


5^, daring. 


^ 


^iff?[, ravening. 


? 


5(;^, yielding, humble. 


^ 


Tpit^y perishing. 


^5 


1%^, coveting. 


\ 


^^t^ , standing, stationary^ 


^ 


f%^, conquering. 


f this sort 


is that ending in p (^) ; as 
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Nowu, 

^^i end. 
f^t^, foam. 
^, a race. 
5^1^, hell. 
Tt^, wind. 
^, work. 
^, fear. 
'^^ sin. 
^[f%, wisdom. 
Tf^, a tooth. 
^^ honey. 
^1^, coldness. 
^, fear. 
C^, hair. 
Wf^, knowledge. 
(m^ brightness. 
OTt^, hair. 
^, work. 



Terminationa. 



«jf%Tf, last. 

f^fi^, slippery. 

^^•1, honourable. 

^i^^j hellish. 

Tt^, crazy. 

^^, diligent. 

^^, terrific. 

^It'^^, sinful. 

^jJ^Os, wise. 

Tf^, dental. 

i(5?r, sweet. 

%^8T> cold. 

^q^^, '^l^^, timid. 

C^»R, hairy. 

«t^<^, wise. 

C^^ (t^)j bright, glorious. 

(?[\7^y hairy. 



%r, *rt^ ( ^) ^"^^r, ^'Hfft, diligent. 

This class of adjectives, like the preceding, abounds with 
words ending with ^ ( ^) ; as, ^, wealth, ^, rich; «5T^, 
wisdom, «5t^, wise ; ^S% trouble, ^^, troubled, afflicted. 

Some of these adjectives are formed by simply lengthen- 
ing the first syllable of the word ; some by lengthening it 
and adding a termination ; and others by both forms ; as> 
T^, the sea, Tt^J?? or *l1»|Jlif<|>, maritime, marine. 



Section 3. Of Verbs. 

The principal verbs in the Bengali are derived from 
Sanscrit roots. 
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If the root ends with a consonftnt, the verb is formed from 
it by adding ^b[^, and sometimes lengthening the vowel ; as^ 



^f^ ^r^, to worship. 
^ ^ ^^•(y to count. 
^ ^^, to move, go. 
^^^T ^'R, to take up. 
f9f< f^^ or Cf ^, to write. 



^ ^^, to vomit. 
^ ^^^, to happen. 
^^ ^5^R, to bum. 
^^ ^^, to flow. 
^ ^fRj to laugh. 



The roots ending with ^ change it to ^^ ; as, ^, ^«1, to 
do ; ^, ^^cj, to take hold ; f, ^«|, to die ; ^, ^«1, to take by 
force, steal. 

Sanscrit roots ending with a double consonant, the first 
of which is a nasal, usually change it to * in Bengali, and 
lengthen the preceding vowel; as, ^(^, ^i^H> to mark; if^f, 
^PR, to weep ; ^^, ^t^ to share out ; ^, ft^, to bind. 

The following may be regarded as irregular in their for- 
mation, though with one exception regular in their conjug^* 
tion after they are formed : — 



^T^ ^Tt^, to obtain. 
^^ ^^> to speak. 
a?l f%^, to buy. 
^a?l C^W, to seU. 
H ^^^, to sing. 
Wt^ ^9R, to awake. 
m\ wp^i to know. 
fe^ ^^, to fly. 
?^ Yl^H, to stand. 
W\ C?«5{, to give, f^, c^ 
or Tft'«, OR, CfW ; f^t^ ; 

fwrfl; fHT^; 1^. 

if Ofi^, to run. 



Y^ C?^, to see. 
? C^rt^j to wash. 
^ ^«^, 9f^, to take. 
^ ^^e^y to be. 
^ '(t^j to measure. 
«^-^ ^t^'Rj to come. 
?^ ^'Pl, to keep. 
f*W f*f^, to learn. 
% ^^JT, to lie down. 
3# ^5T^, to hear. 
Tl f^ or <^tt^, to be 
situated. 



'^tf^MM^^^'VS/N/S^S^^S/^'V^^/S/S/^^^VS/^^^W* 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

Of Covwpownd Words, (Somas). 



There are four principal divisions of compound words 5 
Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and Adverbs. They are divided 
by native writers into six classes, three of which belong to 
nouns, two to adjectives, and one to adverbs. 



Section 1. Of Compound Nouns, 

There are in Beng&li two kinds of compound nouns. The 
first is formed by stringing together two or more noun», 
omitting the conjunctions, and inflecting only the final one. 
In Sanscrit this is divided into two sorts, called UarStar and '- 
sam&hara ; as, f^vdT*l1^1> father and mother ; ^^rf*RT, master \^ 
and scholar i ^rf'^^W^, flesh and blood ; ^rtf«l^1t?f hand and .- 
foot ; C?wf*rf5?[^*r^j the time of the spring, dewy, and cold '^- 
seasons ; ^^t?T^fV^> form, taste, smell, and touch. 

The second kind is formed by prefixing to the final noun 
words of almost every description. 

1st. By prefixing another noun, which thereby receives :^ , 
the force of an adjective or a noun in the possessive case ; : ' 
as, ^<^, a gold chain \ ^^j^^, the holy book ; ^T^T^prt^, ^0 
the king's son ; ^^s[^, the preceptor's house ; ^IR-^-^tT^- L 
^S^-'Tfi^ft-CTt^, the beauty of shoots, fruits, flowers, clus- ^ 
ters, and buds. 

In compounds of this kind, words ending with % retain 
their original form ; as, f^^gif^, father's religion ; JThJTSr?, 
mother's affection. So f^^«l, i^T^^«l. 
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2iid. By prefixing an adjective to the noun ; as, ^l^a(4(^jr # 
a good man; ^[^nft, an old woman; «1^;||^1, the Supreme ^■ 
Being ; *t?F^^JT^> a tiger-like man. If decomposed, the first 
word would, in Bengali, be the same, the second j^ #t,. % 
the third ^^ ^BTtlTlj and the fourth ^Tt^<^ ^^. 

Words of this kind, compounded with ^^^.y change the final 
of that word to ^ ; as, ^^^H'l^, a great king ; ^Rt^, great 
strength. Some nouns, like the preceding ending with ^, 
drop it ; as, ?rf^, ^Rt?TW- ^^> a day,, is irregular when 
compounded; as, ^t?[^, a fine day; T^rt?> seven days; 
^^^, the forenoon ; ^R^fiT^j midday ; «i^1Tt^, the afternoon ; 
T#t^, the whole day. 

If the adjective prefixed be a numeral, the compound is 
reckoned by the Natives as a distinct class fd/wigu) ; as^ >*^ 
flf^^, the three worlds ; ^>^^, the four ages. 

3rd. . By prefixing a pronoun in its contracted or original 
form ; as, ^PPTI, my condition ; Wt^> ^^J word ; ^<^^^, that ^ 
or his or their work ; <i|\©i|s(^T, this man ; ^^^, whose head ; ^ 
r^^?t^? what king? ^^Hl^lTl^ our language; ^[;s[DIF*r, your 
country. 

4th. By afl&xing to the noun a verbal adjective;*^ as, ' 
.'?rtf%Wj a Rdqas [lit night-walker]; ^^^t?, a potter; ^ 
^^^tW, a workman, blacksmith ; Tf>Qlf^ or TrQTfftj a chief [^jv 
justice, a king ; ^T^, the sun. 

5th. By prefixing a preposition or adverb to the noun ; 
as, ^1 or ^rt^, measure, honour; ^is^TR, conjecture ; ^^TTt^* 
disgrace ; ^f^^lH, self-esteem, pride ; f^^«l, creating ; ^- 
irt^, a measure ; «Prt«l, a proof or witness ; «tfwl, an image ; t 
^parfsT, honour ; l^faRTl? or ^jfj^, a bad action ; '^faF^, a qooSl^- 
action ; ^^t?^, a vile man ; ^^^jfTT, a little laughter, smile. ^ 

• These are properly adjectives nsed as notms. ^' 
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6th. By doubling the word, lengthening the last syllable ^^ 
of the first word, and adding ^ to that of the second ; as^J- 
C^*ltC<l»R, pulling each other's hair ; ?1^rWf^> a mutual smit- fOr 
ing ; ^ll^ll^rtpr, mutual abuse ; ^sTt^Wl^j mutual fighting. 

To express the idea of et cetera, or all of the same kind, a 
word which has no meaning of its own is added by way of 
an echo ; as, ^r^T ^> water or any liquid ; ^"pR ipR? platea 
&c. any kind of dishes and platters ; 5tW WtVf sh&stras, &c. 



Section 2. Of Compound Adjectives. 

The compound adjectives, like the substantives, are of 
two kinds. The first kind admits various combinations ; and 
the second is formed by the union of a noun with a verbal 
adjective or past participle. Among the various combina- 
tions of which the first class admits, the following are the 
principal. 

1st. By uniting two adjectives together ; as, ^t^^f^, 
very pious ; ^^|e^|v?|i(, of an excellent race ; T^«5P, all white ;. 
Wt^9 (W, ^^), ^^TTBT, (iB'T, ^^[5^), movable and immovable. 

2nd. By uniting two substantives ; as, ^|^, having a 
face like a camel ; C^*^?rtTj white-bodied ; f^^f^, clothed 
with the horizon, naked ; f Tf^, deer-eyed ; '^^f*!, holding 
a spear in the hand ; f%*^^^, having shoulders like a lion. 
This kind and the next are called Bahuhrihi. 

3rd. By uniting an adjective with a substantive, and 
shortening the final ; as, ^tT5^j having a black body ; 
^hst^j wearing yellow clothes ; %^i'^\i], having a beautiful 
wife ; <|^2|j^, having many necklaces. The first component 
may be a participle instead of an adjective ; as, fifC^fw^r 
having the senses subdued ; «^|v^c<^j<, having his anger 
excited ; ^^^rf% or ft5(Tf%, having lost his senses, bewildered ^ 
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^^JW, having his heart delighted ; e^jv©*!^^, having his all 
taken away ; ^^tVl^f*tfe> having only mud (left) as its remain- 
der. 

If a numeral is used with the substantive, the word often 
signifies having the value of ; as, t%<l?F^, equal to two men ; 
<t^^, worth five cows. 

4th. By uniting a substantive with an adjective; as, 
<2W^¥W> expert in proofs; Tt¥^^, skilled in words, elo- 
quent ; <?fVlf*l«?l^^^> fickle as lightning ; ^t^^^> fickle as a 
shadow ; f*t^rt^t^j shining with the flame. 

Sometimes ^^ is added to the nouns before the adjective ; 
as, ^sf^<^ ^^^r, unsteady as water. 

5th. By prefixing to the noun an indeclinable word ; as, 
^«rt^, ignorant ; ^5{^, unmeaning ; f^c-fK, foolish ; ^^ff^, 
sweet smelling ; ^^, high-nosed ; ^rf%^Trf, near the side ; 
'Pf^, compassionate. 

6th. By doubling the word and changing the final ; as, 
^^j^^, tossed on the water ; ^•^^4*l> sounding like the falling 
rain ; ^J^ffe^, ever moving ; "S^jrf^, glittering. 

Compound adjectives of the second class (tatpv/rasha) 
admit also of combinations of several kinds ; as, 

1st. Those with a verbal adjective at the end of them ; 
as, ^m^rifl^^, joy-giving; ^^^mfty (^), road-travelling; 
'S[<roT^, happiness-enjoying; c«l*l^1^, love-doing; ftbjft, 
well-wishing; '^^fz:^, pleasure- seeking ; 'S[^t^R^, pleasure- 
producing; ^W?pftft> command-following; ffe?r^tft> long- 
continuing; dft^R^, village-inhabiting; fH^tiRt^, peak-in- 
habiting ; ftl3rt^P?t^> friend-assisting ; ^t^lTtft> word-speak- 
ing; if*|viVfi, far-seeing; ^I^R^^Jl, corn-selling; «f9fwfft> 
world-supporting; ^«W<tft> arms-bearing. 

The verbal adjectives sometimes assume a very brief form ; 
as, ?f, going ; «r, produced ; ? or «pf, giving, yielding ; f , 
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destroying; ^, drinking; % nourishing, supporting; 5^, 
leading ; ^, ^tl^, ^% doing ; m or f^<is, knowing, versed in. 
Examples ; ^^f, walking oa the breast (a snake) ; W^T^, 
produced in water; W^[^, yielding fruit; C^5f^, destroy- 
ing sickness ; f^^, destroying a benefit, ungrateful ; WJ% 
drinking wine ; '^^, supporting the earth, (a king) ; ^p^«n, 
a doer of work ; *rtl^ or Tfwl^^j versed in the shastras. 

2nd. Those with a past participle at the end of them ; 
as, ^^g^, done by the hand ; ^^, come to hand ; *lHll>T?r- 
wt^, acquainted with the news ; ^PlfT^, mounted on a horse ; 
^^•JRJ, involved in calamity ; C^fW^y given by God ; #^- 
^j^, forsaken by God ; '*i'H-*r^^ or ^M^f^^d*, possessed by 
joy ; '^t^?TfT» or '*il^lifRf*rl, possessed of delight ; nt^- 
^^, inclined to sin ; ^^ttfil, possessed by sin ; «tT>;»rflTt'fT> 
worthy of praise; ^«tT^> possessed of wealth; «Rf^^ 
situated in water ; bfTt^> smitten by fate ; ^^^ or ^f^f^ft^ 
or ^?rf^, destitute of religion. 

When ^, become, and ^, made, are used to indicate a 
change that has been undergone, the final vowel before 
them becomes ^ ; as, ^%^, become subject to ; ^R^lj^*? 
made holy. 

3d. By the union or combination of the preceding kinds ; 

as, ;(f|5T ^t^-^^-^^^^-^«?ft WT^-f^l-^5T?tf^, a forest 
beautified with new shoots, fruits, flowers, clusters and 
buds. Here ^m^ilRf^ is like the first, and C*U'olRf«ll, like the 
second of the preceding compounds. Compounds of this 
length, however, though exceedingly common in Sanscrit, 
are not of frequent occurrence in Bengali, and should never 
be used. 
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Section 3. Of Compotrnd Verba. 

There are several kinds of compound verbs, formed prin- 
cipally by combining a noan or participle with a verb. 
When thus formed, the compound is conjugated as a simple 
verb. The following are some of the principal compounds :— 

1st. Nominals, which are formed by uniting any noun or 
past participle with an auxiliary verb ; as, l^ ^c|, to buy ; 
f^ip^ ^c|, to sell; 5nR ^«l> to go; ^^fi^ar ^c], to come; 
pb l 5^ ^«1, to judge, consider; Pf>Q C?^^, to punish ; ;rs ^«l, 
to humble ; 'p? ^«|, to bear. 

Double compounds of this sort are formed by the union of 
two or more nouns with a verb ; as, C^t^ ^1t^ ^*l> to eat 
and drink; ^?[«1 C^«l ^«l, to nourish and cherish; 5f^ 
^^f'R ^«1 or 9f^5t¥t^ ^«l, to come and go. 

2nd. Transformatives, which are formed by a participle 
with the verb Tt^^T, and signify the becoming of what is 
expressed by the participle ; as, ^Iwl Tt^^> to be flying ; 
^^?rl ?t^^> to be rising ; ^^ Tt^^> to become. 

When the change effected, though gradual, turns out to 
be conspicuous, the participle is followed by the verb ^i^r, 
as, c^^ ^ ftw ^«N ^ ?^ fe^, that small seed eventually 
became a large tree. 

When the change effected proves to be miserable, ^f^, is 
used : as, ?t^<jft ^^T^t^ ^f%^j the royal palace eventually 
became decayed. 

3rd. Intensitives, which are formed by the participle with 
the verb C^p^, to throw, and signify the thoroughness of the 
act; as, ^f| C¥^^ to devour; ^j%irl C¥^> to remove; 
:mf^i(1 C¥»Rj to destroy. 

4th. Prequentatives, which are formed by a participle 
with the verb ^ft^, to remain, and signify the habit of do- 
ing what is expressed by the participle ; as, ^ftn ^ft^, to 
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loe in the habit of doing ; Ofjf^ <tf^R, to be in the habit of 
running ; pWbWl ^Iwl ^^iX^y to ^e in the habit of reflecting. 
5th. Connectives, which are formed by a participle with 
another verb, and signify two distinct acts, though closely 
connected together ; as, ^rfwl ^^^> to seize and bring ; ^f^Brl 
^ttir^^Tj to send and tell, {i. e. to send word) ; ^f%?rl ^Ht^'R, 
to seize and come. Sometimes only one act is signified by 
the two words ; as, ^f^^ C?^5{, to call ; ^f^ ^^, to take 
away. 

6th. To these may be added the peculiar compound of 
the participle with ^ip[^ ; as, f^fJr ^ ^fw\ ^'i PlCV^CI^^ , he 
has been exerting himself all along. 

Besides the above there are several other kinds which are 
by some denominated compounds, and considered to be 
formed of the present participle ending with ^c^ and the 
following verb. 

Among these are reckoned the following Acquisitives ; as, 
<w8rr5 '^^^f to obtain to see, to see ; ^t^ '^^^j to have 
leave to go. Desideratives ; as, ^f^ ^^i^, to wish to do ; 
<?f?n:^ "St^, to wish to see. Inceptives ; as, ^^ ^Tt^, to 
begin to do ; c?f?rU5 ^^, to begin to see. Potentials ; as, 
4f^C ^ '^n^y to be able to do. Continuatives ; as, fi|f?rc^ 
<^^, to go on writing. Permissives ; as, m'^(j9 C?«5T, to allow 
to go ; ^lf*|C^© Of^^, to allow to come. But all these we 
regard, not as compounds, but as simple verbs, the one in 
the infinitive mood governed by the other. 

The use of c^^ and ^r«^ with the past participle also 
deserves to be noticed. ^ft?rl C?^^, means to do something 
to please or oblige another ; as, ^'pTf? W^ ^IJiJ^I C^f «, cut 
my pen for me. ^^^T, on the contrary, implies doing for 
one's self; as, ^t^PTt^ ^f^ ^^ Ttfefl ^^, cut a pen for 
yourself. 
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Section 4 Of Com/pound Adverbs. 

Compound adverbs (Ahyayi-hhab) are formed by prefixing 
some indeclinable word to a noun ; as, Tl^ v^t^ or ^|<|^^*(, 
as long as life lasts ; ^<^ '^[^ ^, as long as the sun and 
moon endure ; ^^TKf^j to the extent of one's power. 

Compounds with ?Ri% ^(US, ^S &c. as their final member, 
may be considered as adverbs ; as, f^^!^^^^, in an excellent 
way or form, i. e., excellently ; ^I5^<^, like as before. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of Syntax. 



The Syntax of the Beng&li language is exiremelj simple 
both in its concord and government. By the natives the 
word which qualifies another, be it adjective or adverb, is 
called Visheshan ; while the word or words qualified, whether 
nouns or verbs, are called Visheshya. The government of 
the verb, or its influence in regulating the different cases of 
the noun, is called Kdrak. 

The following rules, it is believed, will be found sufficient 
for all common purposes in parsing BengSli. They are for 
the most part the same as in Sanscrit. 

I. — CONCOBD AND GOVERNMENT OP NOUNS. 

When two nouns refer to the same person or thing, they 
are put in the same case ; when they refer to a different 
person or thing, the one that is the originator, possessor, or 
material of the other, is put in the possessive case; as, 
W\^H ^t^ C^^rr^T ^KtW ^f^, his br<Kther Gopal told me ; 
f%J7( ^T^ ^'hStr'? *n2P WfiT ^TOR, he counts his brother an 
enemy ; Tft^ftw ^, the son of a slave girl ; f^frst^ «tfw|, the 
father's promise; «t^ ^TW, the master's order. It is, 
however, important to bear in mind the remarks regarding 
3lfn and ^% given at p. 27. 

II. — Cases op nouns. 

When a noun expresses time or place, or the sphere of 
action, it is put in the locative case; as, f%|^ ^ff^l^tl^ 
7 
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^"%^ ^ *mi M \l^ C^ni^R, he ca 



^l^c^sf^ 



>^^ — 



M^ ^tW? 1W^ ^1 Tt^ fWR, he gave this testimony con- 
cerning him ; c£it I^TTr? C^SW^W^ f% ^^S?^? what have you to 
say in reference to this dispute ? 

When, however, duration of time is intended, the noun 
is put in the objective case; as, ^i\ (?\^:\j:^ f^ <^^ ^^^ 
<^tf^;i^R, the minister going thither stayed one year ; HBRt^H^ 
f%^ fw^ ^^ftt^> he remained three days without food. 

It should be observed here that whenever, in English, the 
word 8iinmted has to be supplied, it must in Beng&li be ex- 
pressed by some word like f^, ^ ; as, a city on a hill, ^t#7a 
f^ 5^5f^ or «1#5^ ^^. 

The words fifWl^sT, need, necessity, and c^, diflPerence, 
are used with the instrumental ; as, ^®t^ ^n^ti:?^® CetTt^ 
t%g <£t C ? l1^^ ^» yoii have no need of his assistance ; vsji^lc^s 
'Q ^RT '^^V^ 0©^ f% P between him and any other animals 
what difference is there P 

III.— Concord op Adjectives. 

Adjectives, and words used like adjectives, as adjective 
pronouns, &c., often agree in gender with the nouns or 
pronouns which they qualify ; as, ^^ <1^^, a good man ; 
^spjff( ^, a handsome woman ; ^ ^, an infatuated woman ; 
^ ^, a great house. 

When the adjective is united with the substantive in a 
compound word, the feminine termination is omitted ; as, 
'^^^TSt^j a fifth wife. In Bengali such adjectives are most 
commonly, in writing, separated from the noun, so as ap- 
parently to violate the preceding rule, which is thus very fre- 
quently disregarded. 
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When to the feminine noun another word, signifying 
plurality, is added, the adjective agrees with the latter, and 
not with the feminine ; as, TtTt^^ ^TtlpT ?^ ^Wt?[^ ^^, 
the women being afraid, fled^ Here ^Tfipr agrees with sfc], 
and not with ^tn> which would have required 4jl^4l. 

Inanimate nouns with a feminine termination (which are 
often personified) have the adjective occasionally in the 
feminine, even when they are not so personified ; as, ^f^ 
OTt^ %^1 ^tr^j the earth is full of people^ Some writers 
go so far as to make the adjective feminine, when it qualifies 
any noun that is feminine in the Sanscrit ;. as, on^ ^fwl 
<^ j pl^\ o ^fj%<J;cg, this soil is full of sand. This is sheer affec- 
tation. It is more in accordance with the genius of the lan- 
guage not to alter the termination of the adjective, unless 
it agree with a noun animate of the feminine gender, and 
even in this case the adjective very frequently remains un- 
altered. 



IV.— GoMPAEiBoisr OF Adjectives. 

We need not add much to what has been said on p.. SO. 

To express the comparative degree, ^^t^ may be used, 
and in common talk C^ [Ftft?rt] instead of ^^^ ; as, ^^ ^^^f^ 
"^ C^S^y the sun is brighter than the moon ; ^1 ^^ CR?r ^, 
this is larger than that. The adjective ^©T^, good, in the former 
part of the sentence, and ^t^ ^J:^y not good, in the latter part, 
are sometimes used to express the comparative degree ; as, 
'©cj^ t^^ cj^ ^otsT, f^^ *r5 ^ ^^ ^ ^FT ^^, one good son is 
better than hundreds of foolish or bad ones. To sentences 
of this kind 3^% rather, is frequently prefixed ; as, ^\ ^^ 
^ ^^, ^ttf^ ^r^^ ^l^f^ ^.^ ^Pi ^t-'T ^l?, it is better to 
dwell in a forest than in the city of a foolish king. 
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V. — Government of Adjectives. 

Adjectives, &c. describing some mental habit or quality, 
require the locative case to express the sphere in which the 
habits or qualities appear ; most other adjectives require the 
possessive; as, C^JM"^ I^K> learned in the Vedas ; ' ^C'^C^ 
f^<^«|, clever at his work ; ^i^^ C^THtf? fk^ ^y devoted to the 
good of all ; CT C^Tt^T ^%^ ^lR>W, he will remain subject 
to you ; ^ft^T ^^C^j^l ^^Uf? 'ITt^, men destitute of virtue 
are like brutes ; c£i^ ^ ^5T?1? ^^^;^ 5T^?, this work does not 
become him, (is not suitable or proper for him) ; |%f^ ^^- 

f rfl^ wc^ ^ f^t*i> ^^^'^^ f^y f^ #^5tr^ ^f% ^^, 

he is very clever at worldly business and well acquainted 
with religion, but very unskilful at play. 

Adjectives meaning /wK, take the instrumental, being for 
the most part originally passive participles ; as, ^ ^tl^ ^9FC^^ 
^«f, that vessel is full of water. 

VI. — ^Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns, I, thou, he, she, one {i, e., people), 
&c. in the nominative case, are frequently omitted in Bengali. 

The relative pronoun in Bengali usually precedes its cor- 
relative, and agrees with it in gender, number, and rank ; as, 

f^ ^^f^ f^'JlTf ^r?^j f^f^ '^^ ^^C^y te who trusts in God 
will be happy ; Tt^ ^^ t^S^I ^ ^®t^ ^tf% fw^y I will give 
you what you wish ; ^\^m «rW^ f^ZH ^C^, ^t?1 ^^?*r 
^t^^, they who come to me shall obtain instruction. 

The correlative of f^j^ is f^f^, and the correlative of c? 
is (7f ; the former being honorific in rank, and the latter 
inferior ; c^ fiilf ^<r ^W? ^^ CT fw^ ^pf^j it is difficult to 
obtain a friend who will share your pains and pleasures. 

From these examples it will be evident that the relative 
pronoun in Bengali is used in a manner totally foreign to the 
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idiom of the Englisli language. In Englisli we say, This is 
the man whom I saw, putting first the demonstrative or 
correlative thisy and appending the relative whom. But the 
idiom Of the Bengali language requires the construction to 
be inverted; thus, ^f^ ^iftW CffRfff^Tt^ ^ C^ ^if^, 
literally, whom I saw, this is that man ; or ^tl% C^ <nf^^C^ 
Cff>l^ir^«1|i|, <^ C^, literally, which man I saw, this is he. 
In these sentences ^t^5H^ and c^ are the relatives, and c^ 
and CT the demonstratives. To place the relative after the 
correlative (or antecedent, as it is called in English gram- 
mar), is contrary to the idiom of the Bengali language, and 
nothing short of necessity can excuse it. Under the in- 
fluence of the English language, however, such a necessity 
is now supposed to occur pretty frequently, and consequently 
the rule is gradually being relaxed. Thus ^f^ c^^ ^f^ fW^ 
^t\ ^fk ^f^^r^^rf^j this is the man I spoke of, would at 
present be a more natural way of expressing the idea than 
^rtft fr?t^ ^^ ^nrff^^rr^, %f^ Crt ^Tf^> which would have 
been considered the only admissible rendering thirty years 
ago. 

When the relative is in the first or second person, it must 
be combined with the personal pronoun in the nominative 
case ; as, ^|%^ c^ ^sTtf^, ^t^t? ^^9 *ff^ ^tt> I who am ill, 
have not such strength. 

The relative c^ is frequently used as a conjunction, for 

that. Thus ^^f^ ^?t^ ^ft^rf^ c^ c^t^^r ^f^^Tfe^, 

I told him that Gopal had come. This also is an idiom 
which some years ago would not have been sanctioned. 

VII. — CONCOED AND POSITION OP VeRBS. 

A verb must agree in person with its nominative case, 
expressed or understood; as, ^srtf^ or ^3f^ ^^H-^^f^, I or we 
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speak; ^tTt^ ^, tell me; i. e,, thou or you; f%j^ 
^W^ ITt^tW tWR, he gave me the information ;^^t^ 
fWC^, they have gone. 

The verb being the same in the singular and plural, there 
is no need to say that it must agree with its nominative in 
number. And the verbs having no gender, it is not neces- 
sary, as in Hindustani, to say they must agree with the 
nominative in gender as well as number. Yet there is one 
great peculiarity which is necessary to be remembered, viz., 
that the verb must agree not only in person, but in the rank 
of the person ; as, CT ^f^^, he said, i. e., a common person ; 
f^fsT ^fe^R, he said, i. e., a superior person. 

In the regular construction of a simple sentence, the order 
of the words is, to put the nominative case first, and the verb 
last, whilst the objective or any other case governed by the 
verb is put between ; as, ?rt^ ^^t^fll^ ^ft^^, the king said to 
him. This is owing to the general principle that the words 
which qualify a noun or a verb, or which are governed by it, 
are placed as nearly as possible before it, the most important 
being usually put nearest ; thus allowing the verb, as the 
most important part of a sentence, to occupy the last place. 

The general principle of placing the governed or qualifying 
word in front, is illustrated by the following examples. 
With the nominative case ; thus, ^-^^f^N^^jj ^^ ^f^«llc«(il 
Tt^^T^sj^ f^*t^1 ^Tfl'r ^^ ^tfb^, a pandity Vishnusharmd by 
name, knowing the exact teaching of all the moral shdstras 
like VriJiaspati (the teacher of the gods). With the objec- 
tive ; thus, c^ l[\W\ ^^ffTS^ft^ « f^^^^f^ ^t^ t^l^ ^fe^R> 
that king spoke to his sons, who were ignorant of the shds- 
tras, and going astray in forbidden paths. 

The adverbial parts of a sentence, indicating time, place 
or other circumstances, must precede the phrase or clause to 
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which they belong. They are very often placed before the 
nominative. 

In affirmative sentences the verb to be (in the present 
tense) is usually omitted after a noun or adjective, but not 
after an adverb ; as, c^ ^Tf%» ^fW^ *t^j that person is my 
enemy. But ^tf^ ^sf «rtf^ I am well, ^tf^ '©t^, would 
mean, I am good. 

The verb to bey and verbs passive meaning to be called^ 
have two nominative cases ; as, ^W^ ^ ^R^»r, Ttf^ ^ 
^ff^^, his son (is) a rich and virtuous and learned man ; f%j^ 
^^f^ <2pft^ ^j be (is) the king's prime minister ; ^^Sfij^^© 
Of ^ Vsl^M •Tt^ t^ ^ TtW> the deed that was done in a 
former birth is called Daiba, (inevitable in its consequences). 

When both nominatives are in the plural, the first only is 
inflected ; as, ^t^ «rt^t^ ^y those are my sons. 

VIII.— Transitive verbs. 

Transitive verbs, whether simple or compound, govern the 
objective case;. as, '^7fi[^C3ff^^;Tf^ ^^tPH:^ ^ ^*I^|C4 ^y 
i^^% ^'^ C^WOfl^ n^TtWC^ ^ vS^i^^R^ ^t?r, by. residing with 
equals the mind attains equality, and by residing with 
superiors the mind attains superiority ; CT ^^ ^t^ ^Il?*r 
^^^^T^t^ ^f^^rc^'6 ^R1 ^fli;^ ^, the king will not pardon 
even his own sons, if they transgress his commands. 

IX. — Verbs with two objective cases. 

Transitive verbs, when formed into causals, and a few 
others, govern two objective cases ; as, f%^ ^|^|(.<p TtW f^TVl 
^t^l^, he taught me the shdsi/ras ; ^tft ^I^|C<I> <^^ ^^ 
f^^H i ^f^^rf^, I asked him this question ; f%fsr «rt^tl^ tfl^ 
^<1 ^1^C*1»I, he said this to me ; ^TtR CeT^T^ ^«1 ^s\^ ^, I 
value you (as) straw. 
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When two objective cases ard used, the one which is re- 
garded as the principal is called mukhyaj and the other 
which is regarded as the inferior, gauna. 

Verbs which in the active take two objective cases, in the 
passive may take one ; as, cut «W ^ti:^ fwrf^ ^ ? who 
was asked this question P c£i| ^T«r ^W^ ^ ^^ ? *<> whom 
was this joke told P c£i^ «l3r ^t^tr^ f%f^ ?l^^j this letter 
was written to me. Instead of the objective, the possessive 
with the word <£ff% may be used ; as, Tt^ «tf% ^nd ^lTt^ 

Intransitive verbs, when formed into cansals, also take 
the objective case j as, ^n^r® Iff^ C^ ^1^ ^t^ ? who can 
produce such a thing as this P ^t®1 Tt^<P^ *ra^ <p^l^c«^»<, the 
mother put the child to rest ; f^ ^'^ ^S^ ^*I1^WW, he erect- 
ed a pillar. 

X. — Verbs governing the instrumental and locative 

CASES. 

The agent by whom, the instrument with which, or the 
manner in which, any action is performed, is governed by 
the verb in the instrumental or locative case ; as, bRlTt?1 
C?*r f^^ ?^, the land was ruined by the military ; f^fir 'W 
C^^n^lro ^^ f%fi lCVgC^H > he is writing his letter with a bad 
pen ; (7f ^ ?[l^ ipT ^fSusT^ he is labouring with all his might. 
(j[\ ^tW W?\ ^*^*r^^j the vessel was filled with water ; 
f%1^ C^^ ^^ ^^(l^^j he is not satisfied with enjoyment ; Cf 
#f^ ^o^ Cipn^^ ^Rt^ ^f^j through fear of him he fled 
from the country. 
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XI. — ^Vbbbs governing the dative case. 

Verbs of giving govern the dative ca&e ; as, Cf^ ^^^ ?fllff- 
f^'fl^ ^J:^ tJW fifW^, that rich man gave much money to 
the poor 5 f%f5{ ^^ ^S^j:^ ^ IWR? he ga^e his son his 
blessing. 

The dative may be expressed by three forms ; as, f^f^ 
^P(\Z^ or ^1>i1c< or ^W^ ^ IWR, my father gave me the 
wealth. The first of these, however, as the rule states, is 
the one generally used in prose, the second in poetry, and 
the third in conversation. 

If by this rule two nouns ending with c^ should come to- 
gether, the c^ of the objective is omitted ; ^^f^SsR^ ^ 'R^ 
<1>Rc*m, the teacher delivered the son to the father. To 
avoid this dilemma, however, a preposition is usually intro- 
duced ; as, ^-^ f^f^ fk^ ^a^ll^ ^R^ ^f^sT, the teacher 
delivered the son to the father. 

Verbs of giving and communicating govern the dative in 
the passive as well as in the active voice ; as, ^«rWl7F ^^ 
^ Tf5 ^^, much wealth was given to me ; C^rt^rf^^TC^ <^^ 
Tt^ ^^ ?^, this word was told to the people. 

XII. — Vbebs govebning the ablative case. 

All verbs which in English have from after them, in 
Bengali take the ablative case 5 as, CTt^^^TO caf»t^ ^, Cft^- 
^C^ ¥t^ WW, «i|^'- C^rt^^ CTf? « 5rK ^, from covetous- 
ness arises anger, from covetousness arises last, and from 
covetousness arises infatuation and ruin ; (Pi Ct^^l^ f^lidcs^, 
he is gone from the village; ^«| «fl<*l^^CV9 ^ ^^ ?R 
^tTRR ??f?f , the deer escaping from the net fled to the wood. 

Native Grammarians say that all persons and things from 
whom or which there is a departv/re, feavy reproachy defeaty 
receivingy originy preservatiorty resty ddsappearancey and prevent 
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tiouy are put in the ablative case : but it will be found upon 
examination that the rule not merely embraces these words, 
but is of far more extensive applicatiou. 

The ablative case is used also with the passive participles 
of some verbs of the above description ; as, f^<^tJt^tf? OTt^- 
?t^ ^Ttft ^ol^j I am afraid erf a liar. 

XIII. — ^Veebs governikg the possessive case. 

Compound active or transitive verbs, when composed of a 
noun and ^«|, often take the possessive case instead of the 
objective ; as, ^Bj^?r ^t'iflfW ^Iwl ^P^ ^^9 tasting the food 
he revived ; ^i;^ ^©t^tTl ^M^ CvstTtWt? ^1^> afterwards they 
flattered him. 

This is only justifiable when the noun is one that is in 
current use as a noun, apart from the verb, and when at the 
same time its original meaning is essentially active. Thus 
It'^RT ^^ ^^ ^ <2fl^ ^f^? leaving the tree he entered 
into the house, is bad Bengali, because WT^> leaving, apart 
from a verb, is not in current use as a nouc. In like manner 
it would be wrong to say, ^sT^ "^ ^t^^Tf^j because "^, 
although in current use a noun, nevef means the act of 8ee- 
ing^ but either the power of seeing y or else an opportunity of 
seeing. 

The verb to 6e, when it means to have, whether expressed 
or understood, governs the possessive case ; as, ^rW^ ^t?8^ 
^rfr^, I have a book or books ; Q^Wi '^{.•{^ ^ ^Tfl^ you 
have much wealth 5 \©1^1cvf5j ^B«I*nr ^ ( ^^ \ they have end- 
less wealths 

XIV.— ^Infinitive Mood. 

One verb governs another that precedes it and depends 
upon it, in the infinitive mood ; as, *j^c*l NsKR^ lW?T^ ^ftc^s 
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. •rrf^j all began to reproach him ; <?\ ^^ fwv^ ^ftfl^ ^1? he 
was not able to reply ; ^©Wf^^ft;^ ^U^*{ ^f?r® Cft^ C«t?«l ^, 
send a person to bring them ; *|*c*l ^ ^if^ic^ft ^rj ^Tti:?, ^51^ 
{$1^ ^l^ C<2t^«l <^f5cv© ^^9 if all cannot come, tell (them) to 
send one person. 

The nominative belonging the infinitive mood usnally is 
the same as that of the governing verb ; if not, it should, if 
possible, be distinctly expressed in the objective case, de- 
pendent upon the governing verb. An example of the 
latter kind is, ^tf^ ^WC^ %^ ^T^U© ^pl^m, I told him to go 
quickly. 

The infinitive is sometimes governed by an adjective ; as, 
^1% ^5t^ ^fk^ at^ you are the fit person to do that ; ^5t^1 
^% ^'t ^f^rs ^'R^, they are unable to do this work ; fsgf^f 
^ "^fkv^ ^Tt?^, he is able to do this. 

The verbal noun, when it admits of being Construed as a 
nominative, and occasionally as an objective, is often used 
where in English the infinitive mood is used ; as, ^m ^ ^?1 
^ot^5 ^ <^^ Tf^ ^ W ^^ •T^j to dwell in a wood is better 
. than to remain in this place ; c£i^ "^^ ^ C^tTlI^ ^f^ ^H?? 
it is not proper for you to say such things ; ^lf?rc^ 0S(^ ^1 
^WW? ^W, it is our duty to love God ; ^tfif CeW^ C?^ 
^l^^rfTj, I gained a sight of you. In all such cases, where 
the infinitive is a verbal noun, the Bengali infinitive in -ce 
cannot be used. 

XV. — Gerunds. 

Gerunds in ^^ govern as verbs, but are governed as nouns, 
and therefore in the possessive case ; as, CST^rtl^ C?f?Rt?r WRT 
i%f^ <^^ T(W ^t^^i^Rj he came hither for the purpose of see- 
ing you ; ^ ^^ ^ft^t? 'TO^f^ ^^t^ ^?R^ ^^ ^ft^, at the 
time of his uttering these words they killed him ; «t^ ^^ 
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GTW ^Tt?r ^st?*l ^?JtW f^^^^> the master has gone into 
the garden to plant a tree. 

The gerund in ^, when followed by the word irt^T, is 
always used adverbially ; as, CT ^^^W^f ^5T?tf?'fW ^f?R, he 
immediately upon his going out seized them; c^ ^STtFt^T 

^l^t^t^ ^i>l^Kifsl GH C^^ ^^? on receiving the news they 
were distressed. 

The gerund in -t^ is generally used in the sense of 
because ; as, ^t^?r ^R^ Wt^ ?^^r5 fkfi{ ^fifr^S «Tf c?ST, he can 
say by his knowing, or because he knows, my custom. It 
always expresses a real fact. 

Instead of the infinitive mood, governed by a noun or an 
adjective, the gerund is sometimes used ; as, (i|^ Tt^TfW 'PTW 
^,.it is now time to go ; CS\^H ^ ^^ ^^Tf? ^1^*114 ^K5, 
it is necessary for you to cross the river ; ^^t^ ^AH ^^T^]^ ^ 

^5f^ T^ ^tn^ 5r|, TW ^^T? ^^^ ^?t?r ^^^ ?^ ^r[i^ ^, 

what is not fit {or appointed) to be, cannot be, and what is 
to be, that cannot be otherwise. 

The other forms of the gerund, though less frequently 
used, have the same construction ; as, c'l^ ^ ^f?Rt?r W^y or 
^f?[^-1? WHy or ^^ ^^ fsfsr ^1^c^4, he came for the pur- 
pose of doing that work. 

XVI. — Paeticiples. 

Passive participles have the same agreement as adjectives, 
and the same government as the verbs from which they are 
formed; as, *tjR ^ ^ ^ ^sf^, f^ ft ^1?;^ ^ m, 
the man being released fought, but the woman being released 
went home ; ^t^ ^l^T^ ^ v|tR>CV4« <?\ ^brj ^s^T ?1^f?^fr¥ 
^rt?r« <dHtfTTt53r C?f?r?rl fl^ ^^ ^, although he had great wealth, 
yet seeing his other friends richer, he was not satisfied. 
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Whatever number of participles in ^ may occur in a 
«entence> they are never to be connected together, as in 
English, by conjunctions; as, <i|«R ^^ ^f^ t^W CH^^TO 
•^m^ ^pIwI ^RT orrn fWI «tTr^ ^^ <*Tf^, hearing this 
account, fleeing from his country, going into another coun->- 
try, being a sojourner, he remained ; i. 6., when he heard 
this account, he fled from his own countiy, went into a 
foreign one, and there remained a stranger. But it is not 
well to use so many participles in succession. 

The participle in c^, preceded by a nominative case, must 
be taken like the nominative absolute in English ; as, f%f^ 
^t ^t\ ^fesT ^W^ >^WU^1^ ^r?r 5r|, he saying this, they do 
not attend, i. e., when of while he says this, they do not 
attend ; ^®W^ ah ^C^t H^ «tT^ ^If j they seeking, (i. e. 
when or if they seek,) obtain wealth. 

Adjectival participles most commonly govern the posses- 
sive case ; as, CT^ ^ ^ ^1*ltC?!1" wi^y We ought to do that 
work ; <ii^ ^ ^^f?^^ ^^> this wood must be abandoned 
by us ; (7Rt<^ ^f% ^1^, Cttf^^W ^Tt^, the duty of serving 
is very hard, it is impracticable even for ascetics* 

XVII.— »• Adverbial iJsb op THti locative case. 

All nouns and pfonoUns indicating time or pUce, and all 
those which being used adverbially are preceded in English 
by the words at, in, into, to, unto, on, upon, by, near to, must 
be in the locative case} as, 1%j^ t% t^ ^t^fs^p is he at 
home ? ^C? Tt^ Of ^9 go into the house and see ; |^tc^ f% 
tsf^t^ '^f^ ^C^ ? in What manner can thei^e be love in this ? 
fe^ Gm ?rt^, pnt it upon the table ; c^ Wr%^ ^ ^^, 
he lives near the Ganges; TfT¥ ^*rT^t? ^^ ^l?, thei 
child goes to school ; bRT^fc] ^{jpn iRit^t?«| ^f^, the soldiers 
mounted their horses; "ra^*! ^f^^ ^^tf?^, the enemy 
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ascended the mountain ; ^tf^ f% «t^ti:?r ^5t^ ^fk^ ^Tffl ? how 
(literally, in what manner) can I do that P ^^J3|?C5[ ^fl^StfT 
^Tf^ ^, such gain is (comes) providentially ; (literally, in 
process of one's appointed lot). 

The name of a person or place is generally accompanied 
by the word ^(\U[ in the locative case ; as, c?f^ ^Tfl^ <^^ ^^r, 
a man by name John ; ^f^^ ^(tU{ ^¥ ^^, a city by name 
Pfitaliputtra. 

To express the idea about, concerning, relative to, or re- 
specting, the locative case is used, or the word f^^, matter, 
subject, in the locative case ; as, %\^ f^^l^ ^ ^JJ{^ ^^t 
?Ff^U5 ^t^, you can say many things concerning him ; f^- 
k\\i<^^ ^«5t? ^P2?f c£i^, this is the fruit of contempt respecting 
the advice of a friend. 

XVIII.— Position op adverbs. 

Adverbs are placed as near as convenient to the word* 
which they qualify ; common ones for the most part before,, 
but negatives after the verb, provided it be in the indicative 
mood, or in the second person of the imperative ; as, ^p^r^ 
>r^^ «{^»tT ^1%C^> a good man will certainly do good deeds ; 
^^ ^<3 ^1, do not speak ; f^^^«l^n ^'W ^l^^l^, you said 

that very finely. 

A verb not in the indicative mood requires the negative 
to be placed before it. The same rule applies sometimes to 
questions to which the hearer is not expected to reply. In 
sentences commencing with ify whether^ in order thai, the 
negative is also put before the verb. In sentences com- 
mencing with a relative pronoun, it is put after the verb 
when the pronoun designates some special matter of fact, 
person, or thing; and before .the verb when the pronoun 
refers to any out of a whole class of persons or things. 
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Thus ; ^rtf^ *mm wrf^ ^n, the iadividual whom I know 
not, meaning some person specially referred to ; 'ertft <Wl^ 
^ ^11%, a person whom I know not, meaning any one person, 
although an example of the class may be named; \5t^^ ^ 
'Rt^ ^ ^T ^»rrl% ^t^ ntf? ^, his work not being finished, 
I cannot go; <2rt«l^ CT ^^ ^^ ^<^^5^ 1%?f^5(1 ^? he 
who saves life, by him what is not saved ? This question is 
one to which no reply is expected. If information were 
sought and an answer expected, it would be, f% ^j^ ^^9 
Some adverbs have a symmetrical situation in the sentence, 
th,e one being in the former part of the first clause, and the 
other in the succeeding one; as, TR<^'l%t^ STl ^Tt^^^<^ 
'sitf'r "^^3 I will wait till he comes ; lit while he does not 
come, I will stay ; ^ '^cj ^^fp^-^ ^f^ ^ ,^^^ ^^ ^^ ^,f^ ^^ 

C??^ ^, I will gnaw your bonds till my teeth break ; f%f^ 
^^ Tt^ ^^ ^1% ^, when he goes, I go also. 

XIX.— Postpositions. 

Postpositions govern the possessive case ; as, «rff^ C^SW^ 
Tft^ f^^1 ^^^ Tr?1 ¥%1 ^r%rf|, I have come with a 
desire to make friendship with you ; ^ ^%1 c^ sf^ ^^^ 
^f%l ^f^, hearing this he remaining in the hole said ; 
^W? |2r^ ^t^, come near to me ; c^t? ff^ ^T^ ^^f^ 
?^ ^Iti:^, by you I may obtain assistance. 

The words f^i^rl and ^jfkwr^ are united with the nomina- 

tive case ; as, #1(^ f^l c^ ^ W? ^^n ^fk^ ntr?r ? who can 

help me besides God ? ^ f^^ ^^rff^ ^sf%^, i am unhappy 

without my husband or protector; f^^t^ vf^cm ^m^ 

C^ 'nrf^ ^ JTl, in an assembly none are regarded but 
the wise. 

The word ^ prefers the ablative case instead of the pos- 
sessive ; as, c^ ^^rfTTf^^^ ^j^ ^ ^^^ he stays at a great 
distance from me. 
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The postposition is occasionally compounded with the 
noun, in which case the possessive inflection is omitted ; as^ 
^^PR^^ ^T^ go to your teachet. 

XX.-^CONJlJNCTIOlirB. 

Conjtinctiolis generally connect the same^ moods and tenses 
of verbs and cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, CT fC^ c4lSw 
^I^Pf^ft^ C?f5w '^^"^ ^^HR^ Ttfl^t, he saw a viper in the hollow 
x)f the tree and at once killed it ; c^\ c^, '^f^ « -^fsf^ ^- 
'C5^> the cow, sheep, buffalo and goat are feeding ; ^s^ cf^ 
kijfv5»c<<> ^ v©1?t?[ e^l\8>U<^ C^fwpT, I saw him and his brother ; 
<7r C>5tTtt^ ^ ^IHlC^ ^^^ f?^, he gave you and me trouble. 

When the latter part of the sentence differs in its nature 
and construction from the former, the rule does not apply. 
This is particularly the case, when the former part of the 
sentence contains an assertion or command, and the latter 
a promise or inference from it 5 as, t£i^ ^ ^, v©l^lc\© ^^ 
^^, do this, and you will be happy ; ^ <£|^ i?r^ ?^, ^sr^ V(^ 
^, if things are 80> then do you depart. 

When the latter part of the sentence is a consequence or 
result of the former, v»|^tc^ is used in preference to (£\^^ or 

^^'S ^«l ^f^ ^> I will subdue your enemy, and he shall 
no more plunder you. 

When ^ is put after a noun or pronoun^ it means also or 
too or even ; when added to a participle, even or though or 
although ; as, CT TtW ^tft'® f^*l|*l, I also was there, i. e., 
besides others I too was there ; 1%f^ Cff^Rlt® (M^ ^9 though 
seeing he sees not, {. 6., although he sees, he does not per« 
ceive ; ^\^ ^%T« f^ ¥^ ^^^ ^9 though one do it^ it will 
be of no iise. 
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The conjunction ^ may be nsed to signify or or hui ; as, 
CSTj^rfl^ Tl ^Birif Tt^> I shall go by boat or on horseback ; ^©t^ 
^f^ ^ ; ?f^ ^ ^ft, \51^Rn® ^f% f%? I will not do it; but if I 
should, what harm will there be P 

^RTx, rather, is used either by itself or followed by ^<^pf ; 
a^s, ^ ^ ^^W1 "W- f%^ ^ ^t^, it is better to beg than 
to steal ; ^\ <^\5 »n^ ^t^, ^^f^ ^< f^ ^^ 511^, a wise 
enemy is better than a foolish friend. 

C^ may be used alone as a conjunction in making a 
request ; or as a relative pronoun followed by its correlative ; 
as, c? ^m^rt^, ^'RW^ ^ C^ ^^=^ ^ ^, O God, let not my 
mind go in wicked ways ; CSM^ ^^^ C^^ ??r, ^| f^f^r^ ^11% 
«ft^^ ^j I pray that you may prosper, c^ being originally 
the Sanscrit form of the relative ^TWC^©, it should always 
precede the sentence which contains its correlative. 

Some conjunctions have their corresponding conjunctions: 
the most frequent of these are ?ff^ and ^i;^, ^^pf and ^^f^; 
as, ^f^ v»1^lC<l> Cff^, ^^ ^»t^tr^ ^t ^^ ^^> if you see him, 
tell him this ; ^Tf jfn ^^ ^, ^^pf ^t^ ^ff^ ^t^ ^ ^j%, 
although it is so, yet I have a great affection for him. 

When the former part of such a sentence refers to a 
matter of fact, ^f^ or Wjf^ may be omitted, but ^sT:^ or ^<?rfpt 
must be retained; as, ^sftf^ ^s©^ ^t^ f^?p| ^tC^ ^tl^?rf (% 
^51:^ f% «r^Ti:^ ^^rfirfr^ ^t ^fk^ ^b^1 ^R? ? I brought him in 
with an assurance of protection, how then can he wish to 
destroy me ? 

XXI. — Interjections. 

Interjections require the vocative case ; as, c^ <£fr^, ^rf^ 
^5R, give your order, sir; C^^^ft, ^t^ ^Vi ^^, hear me, O 
woman ; c? ^btW^^ ^'^ pfxsS, ^t^lT^^W f^?^ ^^, our Father 
who art in heaven, hear our prayer ; 'Ql'^ ^T'^S, ^ ^tW ^It^, • 
O brother, come hither. 
8 
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The word f^, fie upon or woe to, governs the objective 
case ; as, c^ ^ C^^ C^ ^\^ TtPT ^5t^K<F 1%^ fie upon him 
who delights only in play ; 3(5^^i«r*II ^rl «f1lC5l5l C^ ^Iwt^ 
^, ^W^ IW5 fie upon me, or woe to me, that being born a 
man I have not served God ! 

For the specific use of particular interjections in reference 
to particular persons, &c., see the chapter on interjections. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of Prosody, 



Prosody is the last and lowest part of the Bengali lan- 
guage.* There are three things which contribute to the 
inferiority of Bengali verse {padya). The first is disregard 
of pronunciation in the words. A word is not pronounced 
as in prose, but every consonant has a vowel after it, though 
in prose it has none ; thus in prose we have dwdjpavy in verse 
dwdpara ; in prose many in verse manay &c. In most langu- 
ages it is the property of poetry to contract^ but in Bengali to 
expand. The second thing is disregard of quantity. All that 
' is required is that the verse should have a certain number of 

• 

* The severe remarks in the text are allowed to stand as Dr. Yates wrote 
them in 1844. But the time is rapidly approaching, when they will cease to 
be universally applicable. In fact, it has come already. 
. As in most of the modem languages of Europe, so likewise in Bengali, 
quantity has, in a great measure, but by no means wholly, been superseded 
by the accent. Accented syllables are apt to be treated as long, and those 
not accented as short. 

In Bengali the accent usually falls either upon penultima or upon ante- 
penultima ; and which of the two is accented, is in most cases determined 
by the circumstance whether the penultima forms a part of the root, or a 
part of an inflexion. In the former case it is accented, in the latter it is not. 
The language hardly admits of a measure which does not commence with an 
accented (or long) syllable. It therefore affords great scope for employing 
the trochee, spondee, and daotyle, but not the iambus. 

Bengali rhyme almost always embraces two vowels with a consonant between. 
When this is not the case, it invariably includes one accented vowel^ and the 
consonant nearest to it. But as similarity of sound is all that is required, the 
rhyming letters do not always look the same, when printed, in both members 
of the rhyme. 
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syllables, and that the final of one given number of syl- 
lables should jingle with the final of another given number. 
Thus rhyme, which is contemned by Sanscrit and Greek, is 
made the principal thing in Bengali, and it matters not 
whether the syllables be long or short, so that they rhyme at 
the appointed place * The third thing is disregard of ancient 
versification. In a language derived almost entirely from 
the Sanscrit, we might have expected to find some of its 
poetical metres, if not in a pure, at least in an imitative 
form. But this is not the case : the ancient metres are 
utterly neglected, and others entirely new substituted in 
their place. 

In Bengali, as in Sanscrit, a couplet or stanza or verse is 
called Sloka or 8lok ; and, in that language, there are four 
constituent parts in every such verse, which parts are called 
pddas or charanas. 

It is not necessary to say much here about quantity or 
poetical feet, since the existence of long and short vowels, 
and words constituting every kind of feet, is turned to 
little account in poetry. The harmonic pause, however, is 
not forgotten : this, which in Sanscrit is used only in verse 
measured by time, is of very common use in Bengali verse, 
in which time is disregarded. This harmonic pause, jatij 
is equivalent to a comma : it is usually made in the parts of 
a line which rhyme, but has no mark to express it. The 
following example will serve to explain its nature :— 

He is all'Wisej the sustainer of all, present over all. 
The metre (chhandaj most commonly used in Beng^ 

* Of late blank rerse has been introdaoed in Beng&li poetry, with marked 
snooess. 
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poetry is that called Vaydr, which consiats of fourteen syl- 
lables to every jpdda. The fourteen syllables are usually 
divided into two parts, the first containing eight, the second 
six fiyllables. The pidas being commonly ranged in lines, 
four of them constitute a verse («io4), and each pair of 
fadas rhymes together. 

The following two verses from the Mah&bh&rat will be 
sufficient to explain the nature of this metre. 

^r^aj%r ^'^ ^nu5 ^<^^ I 

f^ ^ ^^ ?W ^i%\ *tf?^ I 
^ ¥^ ^ ^ w% ^^ft^ II 

The following two sentences convey the literal mean- 
ing :- 

In the Dwapar yug there was a hing named Parichara ; be 
was true, virtuous, and devoted to penance : leaving all, the 
kmg gave his mind to virtue; and in the wood perform^ 
always the hardest austerities. 

The king had on his head matted hair, and on his body 
clothing made of bark ; now and then he ate fruits or roots, 
and now and then drank water ; and now and then he fed on 
withered leaves, and now and then on air; and once for a 
whole yea/r the king went without food. 

Having thus explained what may be called the heroic 
metre of the Beng&li, we shall now proceed to shew the 
nature of some of their other principal measures. A few 
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of these, at least, in which quantity is generally disregarded, 
and the accent only followed, are far superior in point of 
elegance to the heroic metre ; and possess a regularity of 
arrangement, harmony of sound, and softness of cadence, 
which delight the ear. We shall arrange them according 
to the number of syllables in the pdday beginning with the 
fewest, and regularly advancing to those of the greatest 
length. 

1. The first, according to the number of syllables in the 
pdda, is the EhabalL It consists of eleven or twelve syllables 
to the pdda ; and the last syllable of each first pdda rhymes 
with the last syllable of the succeeding one. In this metre 
the pause occurs after the sixth and ninth syllables. 

(£1^ C^ h^ ^ ^ ^ft I 

^1^ ^T^ ^^Pral ^ft n 

fair florist! hear ; what custom is this of yours? Is there 
no fear in your heart ? It is now so late^ and yet I have not per- 
formed pujd (worship) y and am dying in the fl^ames of htmger 
and thirst.* 

2. The second, which is the one least used, is the Totaka, 
consisting of twelve syllables to the pdda^ eight of which are 
short and four (3rd, 6th, 9th and the 12th) are long. 

^ fm ^fn t^^ 9fr5 1 

* Flowers are used in the daily worship ; and till these are obtained^ the 
worship cannot be performed or food taken. These flowers are brought by 
female servants. 
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Hail thou eternal and spotless Lord of tKe v/niverse, hailj 
thou wise one and the refuge of a sinner m his last moments^ 
Lord, tahe away thefea/rful burden of sin. Tears are dropping 
from the eyes for peace. 

3. The third is the MdUjhdmp. It has fourteen syl- 
lables in each line or pdda : the final syllable of the first 
pdda rhymes with the final of the second ; and the final 
of the third with that of the fourth : besides which the 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth of each pdda rhyme : as, 

c^5ti:^»t?rt^, c^¥t^, ^T^iDTf^, #:^i 

^f^ ^% ^m»rr«i, ^ ^, ^^ n 

The watchman. Hie Death, with sword and shield, rattles 
along, and seizing his well-pointed a/rrow, cries out, Strike, 
strike : seizing the thief, vociferating Hari, Hari, he exclaims. 
Who now can do aught against me, and whom have I to fear ? 

4. The fourth is the Mdlati, which is made by adding 
one syllable to each line of paydr ; the last syllable of the 
first rhyming with the last of the second, &c. : as, 

That house of love is situated everywhere, but every one*s eyes 
do not see the door of it. 

Never speak a word of flattery even to yov/r master and never 
speak a harsh word even to your enemy. 

5. The fifth is the Chamdr, which has the same number 
of syllables as the preceding, and the same rhyme in the 
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pddaSf but which differs from it in the regularity of its long 
and short syllables. With some trifling exceptions it con- 
sists entirely of trochees^ i. e. a long and short i^llable 
throughout: as, 

^1^ fwtUr ^ ^^^ ^ c¥ I 

I%e 6ard Bhutamay Tenhdri gomg to Kdnchipuvy <md finding 
the hinges son in the cussembly of the monarchsy joining his hands 
cmd iowing down to the ground, presented the letter and related 
particularly all about the hinges son, 

6. The sixth is the Lalita-^pidmpy or Birgha Maljhdmp- 
This also has fif teeii isyllables to the pdda, and the finals of 
the pddas rhyming as before: but besides this it has the 
rhyme extended to the fourth, eighth, and twelfth syllables 
in each pdda : as. 

You destroy his body on whom you have pity, poor fellow, 
rag on his neck, -at last it will he hard for him to live. 

7. The setenth metre, according to the number of syl- 
lables in the pada, is the La^m-bhanga'4ripadi. It has 
sixteen syllables in the first pddaj and twenty in the second, 
which rhyme at the end. Also in the first pdda the eighth 
and sixteenth syllables rhyme ; and in the second, the sixth 

and twelfth syllables. The third and fourth are like l^e first 
and second : as, 

* Though this passage is taken from a Bengali poem, the lang^nage of theee 
Words is not Beng&li) ^but bad Hindi. 
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^vm c^^, ^Jrrftf% c^^^, ^t^ ^5i^ f^ i 

The watchman heat the (wicked) florist^ and she cried ovifar 
protection ; ^ As you heat me, so yoy, will ohtain the reward of 
your deed,^ This isjibst the way of the depraved; they apply a 
plaster and say, watchman, what fault have you found in me, 
that you a/re heating me to death ? 

8. The eighth is the Laghu*tripadiy which has twenty 
syllables in each pdda. Besides the nsnal rhyme at the end 
of each two pdda^y it has also a rhyme between the sixth 
and twelfth syllables in each pdda : as, 

^ft^ <^ ^Tt^, ^ti^tt^ 5rt?F, ^ilWc^ ?fWc? ^ I 

Stay, stay, stay, I will speak to the Icing and have yowr nose 
cut off, I will have yov/r head shaved, and will have you fastened 
on a pole ; Bhdrat says. Very good. 

9. The ninth metre is the Dirgha-hhanga^tripadi, which 
has twenty syllables in the first pdda, and twenty-six in the 
second. In this, beside the rhyme at the end of each two 
pddas, there is also a rhyme between the tenth and twentieth 
syllables of the first pdda, and between the eighth and six- 
teenth of the second pdda ; and so again in the third and 
fourth padas : as, 

T^ "^^^^f^ ^ ^f^ f^Jl "^ ^, T^ c^\m «T^fl ^ft I 
wtu^ fiwi ^^fwl "f^y ^rm ^^ ^m^ w^j 
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When it was morning ^ the companion of Bidya told her thai 
Sundar was seized. Hearing this she fell on the ground, and 
they tried to raise and support her ; but falling to the earth 
again she wept aUmd, and poured from her eyes a flood of tears : 
then striking her head with her bracelets till the blood flowed 
down, she exclaimed repeatedly, What a catastrophe ! what a 
catastrophe I 

10. The tenth metre, which is allied to the preceding, is 
called Dirgha^tripadi. It has twenty-six syllables to each 
pdda, with the rhyme between the eighth and sixteenth of 
each pdda, and the final of every two pddas ; as, 

^ c^ 3rt%^ ^^^ (^^ ^ ^f^ ^o^^ ^5rw«r ^^M^ ^^r^ ; 
'simcn ^rtlwl #f, ^^ f?r^ -^tf^ ^, f^^ ^f^^ ^tf^ w\ I 

^ ^i^T ^f^ ^rrft, fm ^r^r ^1^ wt^, ^ ^^ ^t^ri^ ^r«i, 

cAiW, /row* <Ais aunt of yours there is nothing hid, either 
in heaven, earth, or hades, I can spread a net in the heavens 
and catch the moon, and I can by contrivance bring to you the 
most respectable woman. The prince said. You are indeed my 
aunt. Sird said, I am your slave whom by courtesy you call 
yov/r aunt, just as Hari, when he spent his time here, called 
Jashodd his mother ; to the old writings old people listen. 

!!• The eleventh metre is called Laghu-chatushpadL It 
consists of twenty-three syllables to the pdda, with the 
rhyme between the sixth, twelfth, and eighteenth syllables 
of each pdda, and the final of every two pddas j as, 

Is this under the tree Mount Meru, or the moon, do you 
think ? The mountain does not mov^, this moves, the moon is 
spatted, all people say. 
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12. The twelfth metre, which is allied to the preceding 
one, is called Dirgha-chahishpadL It has thirty-one syllables 
in each pdda, with the rhyme at the eighth, sixteenth, and 
twenty-fourth syllables of each pdda^ and the final of every 
two pddas ; as will appear from the following half stanza : 

C^ ^^ m ^©T^, ^TOT f^ ^^ 

Jfy hinsmen and friends and all others that are dear to me, 
are ever weeping^ when they see my sorrow, I cannot hear it 
any longer^ I weep continually , who will bear the hwrden of my 
debt and put happiness in my heart ? 

13. The thirteenth metre is the Laghu-lalita. It has 
twenty-four syllables in each pada^ with the rhyme at the 
sixth, twelfth, and eighteenth syllables of each pada, besides 
the finals of every two pddas ; as, 

mwr ^^^, ^^U ^j%, ^n^ ^fm\ Tti?r ^ ^tw ^n a 

O thou bright-eyed one ! do not cast a piercing glance upon 
thyself Thou hnowest not the pain it will cause ; and why^ 
why shouldst thou suffer needless anguish ? The sharp arrow of 
the eyesy fair one^ regards not who is its owner and who is 
noty even as the sharp-edged swordy when it fallsy regards not 
the smith more than any other person. 

14. The fourteenth metre is called Birgha-hMta. It has 
thirty-one syllables to thepada, with the rhyme at the eighth 
and sixteenth syllables of each paday and at the end of every 
two pddas; as. 
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The moon is riseUy the gentle zephyrs hloWy and the eudcoo^s 
voice is repeatedly heard ; nofhing can resist them. There is a 
precious blooming maidy and a new hind of fever has seized her ; 
alaSy she never Tenew what separation was before. 

The list of metres which has been given here is by no 
means complete, bnt in a compendious grammar, Eke the 
present, more nepd not be enumerated. 

In sacred odes and hymns some of the preceding metres 
are used in their entire form, and others with some slight 
variations. Usually a chorus is prefixed, of which either a 
part or the whole is repeated at the end of each stansa. 
Into ChriBtiaa hymns the English metres, such as the long, 
short, and common, &c., have also been introduced. It is, 
however, extremely doubtful whether any iambic meiare can 
ever be fiuccessfuUy introduced into a language which seems 
to abhor an iambus. Hymns in trochaic metre are more 
easily translated. 

From the attention now paid to the cultivation of the 
Bengali language, which possesses very great capabilities, it 
is evident that the time is fast approaching, when its com- 
positions both in prose and verse will equal, if not outvie, 
those (^ any other vernacular language of northern India. 
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(1.) SPECIMEN OF PARSING. 

'^<? n?w ^It, ^T- ^^ ^fw f^n^^st^ I c^n^ 'TOW 1^ 

^ c?5i5^«i ^ft^ ^^ 1 ^^ '^t^ ^^ ^n:^ ^»T^*3it^ t£i^ 
c^fei ^jwi ^1 ^^Tf^ ^^ ^ ^^ j^ ^^, ^«rfw ^^ «R f^^rm 
?ft3Ti ^i^^ ^ft^ ^»t^ Tru^ ^'^ twi C^ff^ ^f^y ^-^x 

^f^^y C5 ?t:^1, ^t^ c^t^H ^«l ^ft:^ f% ^1%^ ? (P\ ^^ j^, 

^R, (7f «W?C^1<^Ui1 'rft^ C^STR ¥lwi ^ ^ ? I 

The test of gold is fire ; and the test of a friend is the time of 
adversity. Once two friends went out to travel (literally, for 
the circuit of the country). As they were going ^ suddenly in the 
way there was an encounter with a terrible bear; thereupon 
seeking some means of escaping y when they found not fanyjy one 
man ascended a tree^ the other man being helpless y falling (i, e., 
lying flat) on the ground^ putting (his) face to the groundy stop- 
ping his breath, remained (thus). The bear coming (up), 'putting 
his face to his body, began to look (at him), and putting his 
face to his nose and ears thought, This is only a dead body ; 
afterwards, leaving him, he went (off). Immediately upon the 
beards going off, the other wAin descending from the tree said, 
friend, what did the bear (again and again) say into your ear ? 
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He answered, the hear said this word, " Those wKo in a time 

of adversity, casting (off) (their) friends, flee, with such 'people 

how (is it) you live ? ^' 

i^cf^^ of gold, a common noun, possessive case, governed by 
the noun following. 

-^tfl^, the test, a common noun, nominative case required by 
the verb ^sjf^^, understood. See Eule 7. 

^(f?f, fire, a common noun, nominative case to the verb ^tt^ 
understood. It is placed last, to give it greater em- 
phasis. 

f£^^^, and, a copulative conjunction. 

^m^ of a friend, a common noun, masculine, possessive case, 
. governed by -^fW- 

-^tfW, the test, a noun, as described above. 

fi-^^^s^t^, time of calamity, a compound noun, nominative 
case to the verb ^sft^ understood. The component 
parts are f^nTf and ^H 

C^\^, any, indefinite pronoun. 

7fi(^, common noun, locative case. 

^, two, a numerical adjective agreeing with the following 

noun, 
^ friends, a common noun, nominative case to the verb 

^^. The plural termination ^ is omitted, because it 

is preceded by a word denoting plurality, 
Gf*t^^^> /^^ ^'^^ ^'^''^^'^'^^ ^f ^^^ countnj, a compound noun, 

locative case. 
^if^, out, adverb. 
^jS[, were, a regular verb, indicative mood, imperfect 

tense, third person, agreeing with its nominative case 

^f^jC^ ^(t^CvSj continuing to go, a continuative participle from 
the verb Tf^^- 
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^^, the way^ common noun, possessive case, singular, 
governed by ^^. 

5^^, m, a separable preposition governing the possessive 
case. 

«l^'^<^j suddenly, an adverb of quality. 

«i|^, a, an adjective pronoun of the indefinite kind, agree- 
ing with ^©t^^ with enclitic particle ^, 

^©^1^, terrific, an adjective of the positive state, agreeing 
with the following word. 

^t^C^^, bear, a common noun, masculine, possessive case, 

singular, governed by the next word. 
Tft^, with, a separable preposition governing the possessive 

case. 

T-^^, an encounter, a common noun, nominative case 

singular to the verb following, 
^t^, was, a verb, indicative mood, imperfect tense, third 

person, agreeing with ^'i.^^. 
^®T^N®, and, lit. thereupon, a copulative conjunction. 
^^tt^^ of escaping, a gerund from the verb "^Q^, to flee 

to escape, governed by the noun ^^T?r. 
C^T^, any, some, an adjective pronoun of the indefinite kind 

agreeing with the next word. 
^^T^, method, means, a common noun, objective case 

singular, governed by the next participle. 
C^h ^fW\y seeking, a participle from the compound active 

verb ah ^c|, agreeing with ^t?1, they, understood. 
^^, not, an adverb of negation before the participle. 
^^^t^, finding, a gerund from ^^^, locative case. Trans- 
late, because they found not, 
«il^, one, an indefinite adjective, agreeing with ^^. 
^, person, a common noun, masculine, singular, nominative 

to the verb ^jS"^. 
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^fl^, a, adjective pronoun agreeing with ^[t¥. 

^^, into (a) trecy a common noun, locative case, governed 
by the verb vS{^^. 

vS|^«1> ascendedy a neuter verb, indicative mood, imperfect 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with «n^ ^^. 

«it?r ^^9 ^^^ o^&er, a compound adjective pronoun of the 
indefinite kind, agreeing with ^f^. 

^^y person^ common noun, nominative case to ^ft[9f. 

f^tlTr, helpless, an adjective agreeing with ^^. 

^^, being, a participle from '^'Q^, agreeing with ^R. 

^f%^Ft?, ihe ground, a common noun, possessive case, singu- 
lar, governed by the next word. 

^^tC?, upon, a separable preposition governing the possessive 
case. 

*if^j|1, falling, a participle from the verb ^f^, to fall, agree- 
ing with w^. 

^f%^t^, on the ground, common noun, locative case, governed 
by fwl. 

'^, (his) face, a common noun, objective case, governed by 

f^, giving, putting, a participle from c?^^, to give, agree- 
ing with ^5T. 

f^Kfr, (his) breathing, a common noun, objective case, gover- 
ned by the next word. 

^ ^tWl> stopping, a participle from the verb j^ ^^c|, to 
stop, agreeing with w^, 

^fk^y remained, a verb, indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
third person, agreeing with ^^. 

^tg"^, the bear, common noun, masculine, nominative case 
to the verb ^Tf^^r. 

^tPnrlj coming, a participle from the verb ^^'R, agreeing 
with the preceding word ^t^« 
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^1^1^, hisy of him, a personal pronoun, possessive case, gover- 
ned by srtu^. 

^ttU^y on the body, a common noun, locative case. 

^, (his) mouth, a common noun, objective case, governed by 

the participle fwl- 
f?r|j giving, putting, a participle from cf «^, agreeing with 

C?Rc^, to see, a verb, infinitive mood, governed by 9ftf^. 
sTTpfsf, began, a verb intransitive, indicative mood, imper- 
fect tense, third person, agreeing with the nominative 

^£i^\, and, a copulative conjunction. 

^ST^^, his, of him, a personal pronoun, possessive case, 
governed by ^fwf^. 

^I%^?> to (his) nose, a common noun, locative case. 

^, and, a copulative conjunction. 

^fi|, to (his) ears, a common noun, locative case, like JTlf^^. 

^ fwl> putting his mouth, as described above. 

C^t< ^f%5f, thought, a compound verb, intransitive, indicative, 
mood, imperfect tense, agreeing with ^^. 

(H^, this, an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind, 
agreeing with nik understood, compounded oi^ and ^. 

C^<^, only, an adverb. 

^^, deOfd, a past participle, agreeing with »r^. 

»rt^, 6ody, a common noun, nominative case to ^tC^ under- 
stood. 

^fC?[j afterwards, conjunction. 

^T^^j him, personal pronoun, objective case, governed by 
the next word. 

^TlWl> le(^v''ng, a participle from ^t?^, agreeing with ^f^. 

C'f^, went, departed, a verb irregular, from ^>e^, indicative 
mood, imperfect tense^ third person, agreeing with ^^. 
9 
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^&m», the hear^ common noun, 843 before. 

?t ^4 l^t^ <>^ jfoiw? awat/y a gerund used with irW, 

"vi^, the other, an indefinite adjective pronoun agreeing with 

^xf^, person, a common noun, nominative case to ^f5|«|, 

j^^pBffrom the tree, common noun, ablative case. 

^tfijfl, descending, a participle from '^•{, agreeing with «R- 

^fif^, said, a verb regular, indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
third person, agreeing with nominative «R. 

C^, 0, an interjection. 

"^X^, friend, common noun, vocative case. 

^ot^^, the hear, a common noun, as before. 

C^'*t^> yot*r, of you, a personal pronoun, possessive case, 
governed by ^«1. 

'^V\ ^W> *^ ^^ ^^9 * common noun as before ; here re- 
peated idiomatically to express repetition. 

j%, what, an interrogative pronoun, objective case, governed 

by the verb ^ffin»T. 

^jifjy, said, a verb, as described above. 

CTj he, personal pronoun, nominative case to f^9f. 

^^?f f?^, answered, a compound verb, indicative mood, im- 
perfect tense, third person, agreeing with the nomina- 
tive CT« 

^St^^, the hear, a common noun, as beforOr 

^% this, a demonstrative adjective pronoun, agreeing with 

^<?ri> yjord, a common noun^ objective case, governed by 

^t%^, said, a verb as before described. 

^^1> ^^9 a relative pronoun, nominative case to *fTt^ ^^. 
f^^<i.^tOT> *^ ^^^'^ ^f calamity, common noun, locative case, 
composed of f^^^.t, and TfXw, 
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^^f?5j^, (their) friendSf a common noan, objective case 

plural, governed by C¥l%?n. 
C¥pT^> casting offj a participle from C^s^H", agreeing with 

^W^ ^>Rj JIbBj a compound verb, indicative mood, present 

tense, third person, agreeing with its nominative ^?f?1- 

CT^ «W^, mch, a compound adjective, agreeing with 

c^mw. 

C*ll4»Cfta, people, a common noun, possessive case, plural, 

governed by the preposition fft^- 
>|f^v*, te^i^Ar, a separable preposition. 
(^^ ^1^3 A<wi;> or !£;%, lit., Aoti; doing, an adverb and a 

participle, used idiomatically for an adverb. 
^^ ^, do ycm dAvell, a compound verb, indicative mood, 

present tense, second person, agreeing with ^f% uuder<« 

stood. 



(2.) GRAMMATICAL TERMS, 
Obthogbaphioal Tebms. 



^•rTtTl, the alphabet. 
«(i^s^, a letter. 
^^, a vowel. 
^, a short one. 
ft^, a long one. 
TRt^, a similar one. 
^'Rt^? ft dissimilar one. 
^IfTf?, the letter ( ^n ). 
^<, the letter ( : ). 
When the vowels are enu- 



merated, each vowel is pro- 
nounced with ^ after it, as 
^"7^ ci^Tcar, ^-^?l d-hdry 
^^ i'haTj Ac. 
^8f^, a consonant, 
^il, a guttural. 
^t^i[^, a palatal. 
"^i^j a cerebral*^ 
Tf^, a dental* 
^ij, a labial 
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THjJ^Tf^j a naeal. 
^?[«tt*l5 unaspirated conso- 
nant. 
^€rt*lj aspirated. 



^-^^, the second class, and 
so on. 

T^ ^^^9 a* componnd conso- 
nant. 



^^, classified, including the ^bb l 5^ ^? pronunciation. 

first five rows of conso- f^?rt^, the mark ( ^) for ex- 



nants. 
^?f\^, not classified, i, e., 



eluding the vowel ^, as 

^^, ak. 

miscellaneous, including 7ff%, permutation of letters, 
the remaining cpnso- ^, the change called gun. 

^f%, the change called briddhi. 



nants. 
^-^sf, the first class, viz,^ ^, 

Btymologicai*. Tbrms. 



•r^, a word. 

f^^f^, an inflexion. 

^t^sn(9 an affix. 

T^^, a noun or name. ' 

fir^, gender. 

<J^f5[^, masculine gender. 

it\f^y feminine gender. 

jf^<^f*!flf, neuter gender. 

(D^^f^, singular number. 

<^^<|b*<9 plural number. 



^^TpfT^, the taking from, the 
ablative. 

^f^^, the connecting, the pos- 
sessive. 

^5i|^^e|, the appointing,' the 
locative. 

llTt^j the calling to, the 
vocative. 

^TtWj a qualifying word, 
an adjective. 



The cases, when considered 'rt^sTfTj a pronoun, whether 
in relation to the verb, personal, relative, inter- 

are called : rogative or adjective. 

^^^, the agent or nominative, ^rt^, a verbal root. 

^% the work, the objective. faRTl, a verb. 

^«1, the means, the instru- T^^ f^FW\y a transitive verb, 

mental. [tive. ^sf^^fsRl? an intransitive 

Tefffl^, the giving to, the da- verb. 
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C«t?*l> a causal verb, 
^^f^BT, the active voice. 
4*Si<l|5T, the passive, 
^t^, time or tense. 
<^v^i{H, present tense. 
f^lW <2t^ ^^l^rt^, the present 

indefinite. 
^^ ^^Tt^, present definite. 
^\ll\© or ^, past time. 

^TfTs^rfs or ^>© Tffl^ ^^^rt^r, 

the imperfect. 

^ or 1^f*5^ ^, the imper- 
fect definite. 

^% ^ or ^?rf^l5(?j^ ^, 
the perfect. 

fk^ or ^^Tf r©^ ^, the plu- 
perfect. 

f^ (fiff^ ^ or ^^^^t^ ^, 
the aoristk 

^l%r<^, the future. 

'^'^137, the first person. 

^JTRT^, the second person. 

^Tf^RT^, the third person. 

^^T^, indeclinable word. 

^^^^, inseparable preposi- 
tion. 

f?^, words derived from 

verbal roots. 
^Iir5> words derived from 

other words. 
dr<ij"q|Di>, a common noun. 
^T'RT^^ ^ proper noun. 



^^W^t^^j patronymics. 
Ttf^^T^j gentiles. 
f '^^5^, collectives. 
^T<l^TW> abstracts. 
fe^T^> diminutives. 
j^t^tWj verbals. 
<2tTpi^tW^ names of animate 

beings. 
^'Sftf*!^^^ names of inani- 
mate beings. 
^^t^^j passive nouns^ as 

^t^, a work. 
^*l^TWj instrumental nouns, 

as ^^, the mouth. 
T^fWt^^T^^ recipient nouns^ 

as TK> a servant. 
Tl^<l1b<l>, members of the 

body, as ^«r> the ear. 
^¥^TW> verbal adjectives 

signifying the agent. 
f^rPT, a compound word. 
w, a compound noun. 
^'^^^j a compound noun of 

the second genus, 
^^^tf^, a compound adjective 

of the first class. 
^^'^S^9 a compound adjective 

of the second class. 
t%^, a compound adjective 

formed by prefixing a 

numeral. 
^^jft^>a compound adverb. 
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Tebms in Syntax. 
f^r»r^«l, the words or clausea ^rf?^,, the particular ease in 
that qualify others. which a word is put by 

Rci^i, the words or clauses the influence of another 

qualified by others. word upon it. 

Terms in P&osodt. 
*tW> verse or poetry. f\f[, the sentential pause (i). 

^2, metre. This is commonly used in 

Cft^, a yerse consisting of Beng&li at tbi end of 



fonr pddasy but often 
arranged in two lines. 

^ft?, the fourth part of a 
verse. 

TTtiirl, quantity. 

^f^f the harmonic pause. 



each pdda. 
^7, a long syllable, 
^r^, a short syllable.' 
^t?rt?j the common heroic me- 

tr$ of the Bengdli.^ 



(3.) 
i^AAUf Sunday. 
Crr^Plt?, Monday. 
5(^f?Rt?r, Tuesday. 



DATS OP THE WEEK. 

^^M^fi^l^, Thursday. 
tj^^, Friday. " 
•rf^Tt^, Saturday. 



^^Rl?> Wednesday. 

The day and night are divided severally into four parts^ 
each of which is called a tft^. A lunar day is called f%f^. 



(4) MONTHS OF THE TEAR. 



^^^^? April — May,beginning 
about the 12th of April. 
iwjiy May^^une. 
^tTt?> June — July. 
«rt^, July— August. 
^rf^, August — September. 
WtftR, September — October. 



^f^, October — November. 
^^^«1> November — ^Decern- 

ber. 
C^Vj December— January. 
^rt^, January— February. 
^Pt^^^T, February— Mftrch. 
tWf Maarob-^April. 
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The month is distinguished by the changes of the moon ; 
the new moon is called ^R^^rt^; the day of full moon 
^TpfiTl ; the fortnight of the waxing moon is called tja^^tip, 
and that of the waning moon ^^. 



(5.) NOTES OF FRACTIONS. 

The leading principle of Bengdli arithmetic, to divide by 

four rather than any other number, pervades also the system 

of fractions, A grammar is not the proper place for details 

of this, but the following signs may prove useful. 

I o means one quarter of the J o — one sixteenth of the 

unit, rupee, or maund. unit. 

\\ o — two quarters. ^ o — two sixteenths. 

Vi© — three quarters. e/o — three sixteenths. 

By combining these all the fractional parts of 16 may be 
expressed ; thus, iy» five-sixteenths, M^/o fifteen-sixteenths, 
&c. 



(6.) ON BENGALI STYLE. 

We may point out two kinds of style, which should be 
most carefully avoided, w., the vulgar and the pedantic. The 
vulgar style betrays itself by the use of the inferior verb and 
pronoun in the first and second persons. The pedantic style 
may be known by its being imperfectly understood by all 
those who have not studied Sanscrit : its faults lie chiefly in 
the introduction of compound words when they are not 
needed, and in the choice pf such compounds as consist of 
words not in common use. 

Another kind of style may be called impure j because it 
borrows too largely from the Hindi and Hindustani, and 
partly also from the English. This is used by almost all 
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Muhammadans who speak BengSli ; by most persons in the 
employ of Europeans ; and especially by those who are en- 
gaged in commerce and in judicial matters. It would be 
absurd to proscribe all foreign words from the Bengali 
language ; because in many cases they are the only terms 
which exist or which are likely to be understood. But it is 
highly desirable to avoid the use of those for which indige- 
nous terms, derived from the Sanscrit, are either already pro- 
vided by the daily language, or may be introduced into it, 
with every prospect of being as plain and intelligible as the 
exotic terms now in common use. 

The colloquial style is the true representative of the lan- 
guage, being used by natives in their daily private inter- 
course with each other. Most of its words are derived from 
the Sanscrit, but modified, especially by absorbing the ^ and 
other consonants in the preceding vowel ; as ^^l for ^cf, ^^ 
for ^. The endless use of expletives, as c^, ^, ^f%, is its 
chief difficulty. Although a very beautiful language, as far 
as it goes, a long period will probably elapse before it is 
rich enough to answer all the purposes of a language. It 
abounds in terms relating to domestic and agricultural life ; 
but is poor as soon as another province of thought requires 
to be occupied. 

The book style, which is also used by public speakers, seeks 
to occupy the golden medium between the colloquial and the 
pedantic ; by preferring to all other words those Sanscrit 
elements which the colloquial language has retained, or 
altered only slightly, and by avoiding all compound words, 
the component parts of which are not readily intelligible. 
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